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There was in this friendly no- 
tice ſo many { ſure marks of the Wri- 
ter's regard to the Author of the 


View; ſo much good ſenſe, elegance, 1 
and weight of Authority in the - 
compoſition 3 and the whole fo ſu- 0 
perior to every thing, but the force a 
of plain and fimple truth, that I had h 
as. much pleaſure in the honour of J 


the monition, as I had real pain for ö 
the occaſion. f 

He aſſures me I ſhall never know | 
from whence it came: ſo that when } 
ſuch a Writer will remain unknown, | 
it is as fooliſh as indecent, to pretend 
to gueſs. , 
Fet I am very confident that 2 
hand fo friendly could never intend, | 
by keeping itſelf out of ſight, to ; 
deprive me of the means of \ vindicat- I 
ing my conduct to him, on this oc- ö 
caſion. I am rather inclined to 
think, that he took this way, to 


oblige me to conyey my Apology to 
bim, , 


v 
him, which he had a right to 


expect, thro the hands of h Pub- 


lic, which appear to have none: and 
which yet, I am perſuaded, it was his 


principal concern, I ſhould firſt ſa- 


tisfy. For 1 muſt inform my Rea- 


der, that the ſevere reflexions, I am 


about to quote, are not ſo properly 
his ſentiments, as the ſentiments 
of thoſe he 1s pleaſed to call the 
Public. | 

They are introduced in this man- 

: I am grieved to the heart to find 
the Ten your two Letters meet 
with from rhe Z/Yorld. — lam very ſure 
he is; and fo, I think, muſt every 
good man be; more = the ſake of 


that Public than for mine. For 


what mult an indifferent perſon 
think of a Public, by profeſſion, 
Chriſtians, of fo excecding delica- 
cy as to be leſs ſcandalized at three 
or four bulk I volumes of red hot 
inpicty, becauſe they come from a 


A 2 Lord, 
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Lord, than at the cool contempt of 
that inſult, in a Defender of the Re- 
ligion of his Country, becauſe he 
may be a poor prieſt or an ignoble 
layman? Will not every impartial 
man lament with me ſo abject a 


condition of things, as that, where 
atheiſlic principles give leſs offence to 
our politeneſs, than % manners ; and 
where, in good company, you may 
be better reccived with the plague- 
fore upon you, than the itch? 

Tt vexes me (ſays the anonymous 
writer) zo hear ſo many poſitively de- 
ciding that the I riter muſt be— 


by the $CURRILITY and abuſe. — The | 
term is a little ſtrong. But the belt 
is, it is one of thoſe words the Put- | 
lic think themſelves at liberty to ap- 
ply indifterently, either to ſcamdallis 
abuſe or to honeft reproof, juſt as they 
happen to be diſpoſed to the Au- 
thor, or the Subject. The equity ©! | 
this Kind of judgment, fo readiy | 

| paiicd : 


vii 
paſſed upon Authors, has been 


ſufficiently exemplified in the caſe 


of one much more conſiderable than 
the Author of the View. The Au- 
thor of the Divine Legation of Moſes 
compoſed a book in ſupport of Re- 
METS. ur : and ſenſible that the no- 
relty of his argument would give 


the alarm, and bring down whole 


bands of Anſwerers upon him, he 


did * he could to invite fair quar- 


ter. He publickly engaged that a 


candid, ingenuous Adverſary ſhould | 


never repent him of his civility. 
Anſwerers, as he foreſaw, aroſe in 
abundance: but not one who treat- 


ed him with common good man- 
ners. Of about a hundred of theſe 


writers, One or two, and no more, 
he thought fit to anſwer; and, (who 
can wonder ?) without much cere- 
mony. This was in the heat of 
controverſy - when his reſentments 
vere freſh, and the injury aggravated 
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by every N of malice and 
ſcurrility. Since that time, for 
many years together, he has ſeen 
them write on, in the very manner 


they began; and without any other M - 
marks of reſentment, than a con- 
temptuous filence. Yet for all ths, M / 
he could not eſcape the character of W #5 
a ſeurrilous and abuſrve Writer, It 
was in vain to appeal to his provo- MW | 
. cations then, or to his forbearance MW / 
ever ſince. —_ 
But to return to the Author of the MW t 
View. He was detected, it ſeems, WM F 
by his /ewrriliry and abuſe. Sure, WM © 
there muſt be ſome miſtake; and 0 
his Lordſhip's dirt is imputed to W 
him. The Author of the Vi" M2 
ſeems to be in the caſe of a Sci. th 
vanger, (his enemies, I hope, v. wil m 
not take offence at the compariſon) th 
| who may not indeed be overclean W tt: 
while at ſuch kind of work; but it 5 
e 


would be hard to impute that ſtinbł 
20 | 10 


© - 


IX 


to him, which is not of his making, 
but removing. : 
The Letters are univerlally read; 
ond it is almoft univerſally agreed rhat 
Lord Bolingbroke deſerved any treat- 
ment from you, both as a man perſo- 
zally ill uſed by him, and a member 
of pf ORDER, WHICH HE HAS 
TREATED IN THE LIKE MANNER 2: — 
In a Law of Veſpaſian, we read, 
Mo oportere maledici Senatoribus ; 
remaledici civile, faſque eff, And 
the equity of it my anonymous 
Friend ſeems to allow. But I will 
claim no benefit from the Authority 
of Veſpaſian, nor even from that 
which I more reverence, my kind 
Monitor's. The truth is, that no- 
thing perſonal once entered into 
my thoughts while I was writing 
thoſe two letters. Had that been 
the caſe, it would rather have been 
the ſubject of my vanity, than re- 
ſentnent. For nothing is more 
glorious 


X 

glorious than for an obſcure wri- 
ter of theſe dark and cold days, 
to find himſelf treated in the ſame 
manner with the greateſt and moſt 


famous of the golden Ages of antient 


and modern Literature. 

ut (ſays the anonymous let- 
ter) it anay arſponour a Genileman and 
42 Ci lergyman to grove him that treat- 
ment he acjerved, 6 pecially after his 
death. It is falling into the very 
FAULT /o j1uftly objected to him : every 
body would have applauded your je 
lecling thoje inſtances of his railing, 
arrogance, and avuſe, had not you ful- 
lowed his example. — This Public then 
takes it for granted, that treating a 
licentious W?iter as he deſerves, may 
aifhonour a Genileman and a Clergy- 
nam. Here, I think, a diſtinction is 


to be made; where the t! hing con- 


CETNS only the civil intereſts of Par- 


ticulars, a Geitlemam has but little 
provocation for unuſual ſeverity ol 
1: | language, 


Xi 


flexion. But where the higheſt 1:48) 
of our religious intereſts are attack- 11 
ed, the intereſts not of this man, . 
nor of that; not of this Communi- 
ty, or the other; but of our com- 
mon Nature itſelf; and where the 
People are appealed to, and invited 
to judge, there, I think, every 
Gentleman, who loves his Religion 
and his Country, ſhould take the 
quarrel on himſelf, and repel the 
inſult with all his vigour. 


ſunguage, and leſs for perſonal re- | ] 
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« When Iruta or VIRTUE an affront 
e endures, | 

« The affront is mine, my Friend, and 
„ ſhould be yours. | 


The manners of a Clerg yman, if 
they are to be diſtinguithed from 
thoſe of a Gentleman, conſiſt in Zeal 1 
for God, and Charity towards Man. : | 14 
The C will ſometimes call Ml 
out one, ſometimes the other : they 

2 may 
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may be exerted ſeparatel 7 but ne- 


ver at one another's expence. When 
they are ſo, all goes wrong, for 
they are made by Nature to act to- 
gether for the common good: As in 
the caſe before us, I preſume to fay, 


a zeal for God is the greateſt Charity 


0 


Now when Doctrines of that kind, | 
which the Yiew of L. Bolingbrotes 
Philoſophy expoles, riſe to their e 
treme, not to confute them in terms 
either of horror or ridicule, for fear 
of tranſgreſſing the civil maxims of 
politeneſs, would be like that Dean, | 
the Poet ſpeaks of, who ſcrupled to 
mention Hell before his audience at 


Court. 


If then, amongſt the Chriſtian 
duties, there be, on ſome occaſions, 
a force to be exerted to repel the 
| Inſulters of Religion, as well a, 
on others, a patience to be ob- 
ſerved, in compaſſion to the ſim- 


plf 


9 90 


XIII 
ply erroneous ; and that this before 
us was not the time; I defire to 
know when that time comes ? 
When men are fincere in their 
miſtakes, after a diligent and can- 
did ſearch 5; when the ſubject is of 
mall moment, ſuch as the mode of 
diſcipline, the meaſure of conformi- 
ty, or a_diſtin&tion in Metaphyſics ; 
the miſtaken, and even the perverſe 
ſhould be treated with tenderneſs. 
But when the-avowed end of a Wri- _ 
ter is the deſtruction of Religion in 
all its forms ; when the means he 
employs, are every trick of prevari- 
cation, and ill faith, and every 
term of ſcurrility and abuſe ; when, 
to uſe the expreſſion of Cicero, e/7 
inter nos non de terminis, ſed de tota 
poſſeſſione cantentio, Then a practi- 
ed calmneſs, and affected manage 
ment, look like betraying the cauſe 
we are intruſted to defend; or, 
what is almoſt as ill, like defend- 


ing 
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moſt to our own advantage. As 
when, in queſtions of the greateſt 
moment, we comply with this fa- 


ſhionable indifference, or flatter the 
inndliſference into a Virtue, while we 


ſhould have ſtriven to rekindle the 
dying ſparks of Religion by a vigo- 
rous colliſion with its more harden- 


cd Enemies. 
Men who have had Chriſtianity 


indeed at heart have never been 
diſpoſed, in capital caſcs like this, | 


to ſpare or manage the Ottenders, 


When the incomparable ST1ri.11NG- | 
FLEET undertook to expoſe the 
enormity of the Court of Rome, in 
turning the diſpenſation of the word | 
into a lucrative trade, he proſecuted | 
the controverſy with ſo much vigour } 


of ſtyle and ſentiment as to be called 


by thoſe who found themſelves affect 


ed by it, Buffom and Comedian. 


And of late, when a learned perſon | 


had, 


_ 
had, with juſt indignation, expoſed 
the horrid enormities of the Moravi- 
an Brethren, he received this anſwer 
for his pains, to be ſure, equally 
apt and ſatisfactory, The ſervant 
of the Lord muſt not firive, but be 
entle unto all mem; in meekneſs in- 
Brufting thoſe who oppoſe themſelves. 
Without queſtion, debauched and 
impious men would be much at their 
cle, when, ſecure from the reſent- 
| ment of the Magiſirate, they find 
they have nothing to fear from the 
indignation of the Learned. 

But this leads me to another con- 
ideration, which may further juſtify 
the Author of the View, in the ac- 
| count he has given of this atrocious 
W Enemy of RETLIIGTION and So- 
citTY, DEE 
The Engliſh Government, ſecure 
n the divinity of that Religion 
which it hath eſtabliſhed, and Jea- 
lous of that Liberty which at ſo 

much 
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the mare) to paſs thro' the Prefs, | 


| FI 
fore become more ſacred or reſpect. 


much expence it hath procured, 
with a becoming eonſciouſ: eſs of the 
ſuperiority of Truth, hath thought 
fit to ſuffer this, and many other | 
writings, (tho none ſo criminal in 


into the hands of the People: Wri- 
tings, in which not only the Inſtitu- 
tions of poſitive and national Worſhip n 


have been inſulted, but likewiſe thoſe t 
very PRINCIPLES OT NATURAL RI I. 
LIGION, which hitherto have been ch. 
eſteemed the firſt bond of civil M fo 
Society, as being thoſe only which MW ha 
can inforce obedience for con- t» 
ſcience fake. A bond, which no M 
Nation under heaven but our own 7 
will ever ſuffer to be publicly brought W No 
in queſtion: becauſe no Nation be- oth; 


ſides has an equal confidence in caſe 


Truth, and an equal Zeal for L. the{ 
berty. W = b 


But do flagitious Writers there- this 


xvii 


able for this impunity? On the con- 
trary, is there not the greater need 
that thoſe evils, which the Public 


cannot redreſs, ſhould at leaſt be 


oppoſed and checked by a private 
hand? Why do the civil Laws of all 
other Nations interfere to puniſh 


theſe offenders, but to prevent the 


miſchiefs their writings do amongſt 
the Populace? Why are not theſe 
Laws pit in execu: ion here, but from 
the experience, or, at leaſt, from a 
forefight, that a recourſe to them 
has been, or may Prove, 1njurious 
to public Liberty ? However, the 
end, we ſee, is important, tho zhe/e 
Means may ſeem incommodious, 
Nothing is left then, but to employ 
others. What they are, the very 
cale points out to us. The miſchief 
theſe Writers do amongſt the People 
s by their credit with them. If 
this credit be undeſerved, the way 
les open for the Defender of Re- 

" ligion 
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Xviit 
ligion to leſſen it, either by tragical 
complaints or Ridicule. The Au- 


thor of the Yiew choſe the latter, | | 
He thought it more effectual; for 1 
/ 
e 


now a days, Folly difcredits more 
than Impiety : He thought it more 
| generous; for he had no deſign of 
bringing in the Magiſtrate to ſecond 
| his arguments. Nor is he one of } 
| thoſe impertinents who are for di- 
recting Authority, or think there is 
any need of ſuch as him, 
| « To virtue's work to urge the tardy Hall, 
| Or goad the Prelate flumb'riog in his Stall 
E | He rather thinks it becomes him to 
| follow their example. The Convo- 
| cation, 'in their late addreſs to his 
Majeſty, lament the depravity of or | 
| mass, evidenced beyond all former ex- 
| amples, by the publication of writings 1 
which ftrike at the very vitale of all | 


| Religion and ſhake the foundations of 1 


1 c bi Government, Vet they are o lay N 


| far M 1; 
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far from throwing the ſcandal on the 
State, or calling out upon the civil 
Magiſtrate, that, as if they even re- 
{pected the ſlander of their Enemies, 
they engage themſelves to his Majeſty to 
exert themſchves to the utmoſt, to main- 
tain the honour of our moſt holy faith. 
Let no one therefore take offence, 
that a private man has adventured 
to lend his hand to what the whole 
body of the Clergy has, with ſo. 
much glory to 2 engaged 
to ſupport. 

But his Lordſhip's death is a fur- 
ther objection to the manner in 
which he is treated. Had theſe E 
Jays been publiſhed during his life, 
and had the Author of the Y7ew 
deferred his remarks upon them, 
in expectation of this good time, 
the cenfure might appear to have 
its weight. But what ſhall we 
ſiy, if his Lordſhip was publicly 
imited to give his Phil, e to 


* the 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 


| ſhew, that, had the Author of the 


in his thoughts to do, the return 


5 - 


the wor er by the promiſe of a ſpee- 
dy Ger? If a Writer's —_— 
may ſcreen his Works from the 
treatment they would deſerve in 
his life time, he has a very effectual 
way to ſecure both his Perſon and 
his Principles, from diſgrace. Yet, 
where this is mentioned as an 
aggravation, it is confeſſed that, in 
theſe poſthumous Works, publiſhed 
by his Lordſhip's direction, the 
Author of the View is abuſed in the 
groſſeſt terms. Now what is faid 
to the diſcredit of a living Writer, 
eſpecially by one of his Lord{hips 
Authority in politics and letters, 
might prove a ſubſtantial injury: 
The harm to a dead Writer is but 
fantaſtic. — This is only ſaid to 


View retaliated, as he never had it 


had been {till much ſhort of the pro- 


OC dation. 


But 
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But He commits the very PAUL 
objected to Lord Bolingbroke — and in 
hbing the inſtances of his railing and 
arrogance he follows his Lordſbip's 
EXAMPLE, — This would be weigh- 
ed. Lord Bolingbroke has, in the 
moſt contemptuous manner, reviled 
almoſt all the Wiſe and Virtuous of 
antient and modern times. He has 
railed at the primitive Saints, the 
modern Doctors, the whole body of 
the Chriftian Clergy; and, in a word, 
the whole race of Mankind; which, 
erer ſince Religion came amongſt 
them, deſerve to be conſidered in no 
other light than as one great aggre- 
gate of Lunatics. He has abuſed 
Moſes and Paul; he has ridiculed 
the Son, and blaſphemed the: Fa- 
THER, Here is another Writer, 
who by his ſcurrility and abuſe is 
ſudged 70 other than — and what 
| has he done ? He has fallen into the 
j Wine * and Nu his example. 

b 3 What 
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What, has he likewiſe railed at all the 
Good, the Virtuous, and the Pious? 
Has he likewiſe had the arrogance 
to fay, that the World was one great 
Bedlam? Has he likewiſe blaſphem- 
ed his Creator and Redeemer? Alaſs, MW t 
no. Two ſuch Writers are too much 2 
for any one age! And yet, what leſs / 
can juſtify Men in ſaying, that the 
Author of the View has fallen into | 
the Jame fault with Lord Bolingbroke, 
and followed his example ? All he 
has done is occaſionally telling the | 
World, That his Lordſhip, once 
in his life, was for bringing in 
Popery and the Pretender; and is | 
now for introducing Waturalijm, } 
a more ſpecious form of Athe- 
iſm: that he is overrun with pat- | 
fion and prejudice : that he under- | 
ſtands little or nothing of the ſub- 1 
jects he handles, which yet he treats } 
with ſovereign contempt : that 3s } 


learning is ſuperficial, his reaſoning 
fopht- | 


xxl 
ſophiſtical, and his declamation in- 
flated : and that, if ever Religion 
ſhould happen to regain its hold on 
the People, his Philoſophic works 
will run the hazard of being applied 
to the loweſt and vile} uſes. This 
is the ſubſtance of what he has ſaid. 
And if this be falling into the Jame 
fault, and following his Lordſhip s ex- 
_ ample, the Author of the View, for 


ought I can perceive, muſt be con- 


tent to plead guilty. 

But we will ſuppoſe, the anner 
of writing, and not the /#bjef of the 
Work, is here to be underſtood. Is 
the railing at all mankind, at all 
Religion, at God Almighty himſelf, 
but of the ſame ſpecies of writing 
with His, who ſhall tell the world, 
that this Railer was once as much 
in Enemy to the Croil, as now to 
the Neeligious Conſtitution of his 
Country; that he reaſons ill, and 
that he declaims worſe? Did the 

. polite- 
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politeneſ * a Gentleman or a Cler- 


gyman require, under pain of be- 


ing matched with his Lordihip in 

railing and arrogance, that, after 
the thor of the Yiew bg quot- 
ed all his Lordſhip's horrors in pri 
cipie and expreſſion, he ſhould have 
added, © This, good People, is the 
c RST PHTLOSO HV, which is to 
ebe ſubſtituted amongſt us, in the 
* place of RELIGION. But take 
% me along with you; Tho' this, 
indeed, be the bane and poiſon 
« of your HOPES; tho' it reduce 
«© humanity to the moſt diſconſo- 
<« jJate and forlorn condition, by de- 
priving it of the Mora, Ruler of 
the World, and by diſſolving all 
the ties 5 Crvi, Government; 
Let, Courage! The Author was a 
* man of diſtinguiſhed quality, of 
* uncommon abilities, and of infi- 
«© nite politeneſs. His great talents 


* ior Baſingſs enabled him to ſee 


ce hat 


* 


0 


* 
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« what was beſt for Society; his 
« penetration into Philoſophic mat- 
« ters, what was beſt for human 
Nature; and his profound know- 
« ledge of Divinity, what was beſt 
« for Both. He had governed 
« States 3 he had inſtructed Kings; 
© and this laſt great Book of Wiſ⸗ 
« dom was the reſult of all his ſkill 
« and experience. 

All this, indeed, I might 8 
"ITE and, it 1s probable, a good 
deal of it T ſhould have ſaid, had the 
aim of my /7w been to recom- 
mend myſelf, and to raiſe a repu- 
tation from the defeat of this migh- 
iy Man. Had this, I ſay, been my 
aim, the raiſing the character of an 
:dverſary who was preſently to fall 
by my hand, would hardly have 
been amongft the laſt of my "_—_ 
vances, But as I had another pur- 
pole, the preventing the miſchiefs 

o his Book, I took the different 
method 
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method of reducing his Authority 
its to juſt value; which, by having 
been over-rated, had prepared 
the way for the eaſy reception of 
his Opinions amongſt a corrupt 
People. 

The Letters, fay this Public, (whoſe 
ſentiments have been ſo kindly con- 
veyed unto me) purport to be a View 
of Lord Bolingbroke's Philoſophy. They 
are a view of his hfe, morals, politics, 
and converſation. It may be true and 


ful. But that is not the queſtim. 


Whether he mad: a good treaty, a 


wrote the Croftsman, neither con- 


cludes for, nor againſt, the divinity of 
zhe Chriſtian Religion. 

I readily confeſs, had Lord Bo- 
lingbroke's Morals and Politics no- 


thing to do with his regions Princi- 


ples, I had acted both an invidious and 


an idle part to bring in his Trea- 


ties and his Crafismen into a View of 


his Philojophy. But I held all theſe 


10 
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to be the various parts of the ſame 
Syſtem, which had contributed, in 
ſupport of one another, to produce 
a Whole. I can believe he found 
it for his eaſe in retirement, to ad- 
here ſtill c/o/er to a ſet of Principles, 
which having facilitated his Practice, 
enabled him to bear the retroſpect 
of it: but I am much miſtaken if he 
did not begin the World with his 
notions of God and the Soul; hence 
his rounds of buſineſs and amuſe- 
ments. 


Now all for pleaſure; now for Church and 
«© State. 


The reſt followed in courſe. For, 
as Tully obſerves, Cum enim Dx 
CRETUM proditur, Lex veri rectique 
proditur : quo a vitio ef AMICITIA- 
RUM proditiones, et RERUM PUBLI- 
CARUM, naſci ſolent. 

But this is not all. I beg leave 
to ſay, there was not only a cloſe 
Re (07, 


| 
| 
[4 
| 
[| 
| 
| 
| 
: : 
15 


— 
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= 
connexion between his Principles 
and his Practice, but that it was ne- 


ceſſary to a juſt defence of Reli- 


gion againſt him, to take. Notice of : 


that connexion. 


One of his Lordſhip s pretended 


purpoſes, in his Philoſophic Eſſays, 
was to detect the Corruptions which 
the CLEerGy have brought into the 
Chriſtian Religion: My aim, 1n the 
Vito, was to expole a ſpecies of Im- 
picty which overturns all Religion. 

Conſider, how his Lordſhip pro- 
ceeded. —— Not that I place my ju- 
ſittication on his example : that, in- 
deed, would be confirming the charge 
am here endeavouring to refute ; 
neither would I infiſt upon the 
right of retaliation ; for, tho' that 
be a better plea, it is the laſt which 


2 Writer for Truth would have re- 


courſe to. I quote his Lordſhip 
method, as that which right reaſon 


preſcribes to all, who undertake to 
7 detect 


— 
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detect and lay open error and de- 
eit. | | 

His Lordſhip's point, as we ſaid, 
was to ſhew, that the Clergy had 
corrupted the purity and fimplicity 
of Religion. It is not my purpoſe 
here to inquire with what ingenuity 
he has repreſented the Fact, or how 
juſtly he has deduced the Conſe- 


quences, which, he pretends, have 


tien from it. He has ſhewn ſome 


corruptions; he has imagined more; 
and dreſſed up the reſt of his cata- 
logue out of his own invention; all 
which, he moſt unreaſonably offers as 
legitimate prejudice againſt Reli- 
gion itſelf. Well, be it ſo, that the 
Clergy are convicted of abuſe and 
impoſture. The queſtion, which 
cyery one is ready to atk, who thinks 
himſelf concerned to enquire into 
| the truth of the fact, is, cor Bono? 
What end had the Clergy to ſerve 
by theſe corruptions ? His Lordſhip 

thinks 


xx 


thinks the queſtion reaſonable; and 


is as ready to reply, That they had 


a wicked antichriſtian Tyranny to 


impoſe upon the necks of Mankind: 


in order to which, they contrived } 
to introduce ſuch kind of corruptions 
into Religion as beſt tended to per- 
vert men's underſtandings, to inti- 
midate their wills, and to impreſs | 
upon their conſciences, an awe and | 
reverence for their ſpiritual Maſters: MW 
The anſwer is ſatisfactory, and MW 
ſhews the uſe of this method in de- 
tecting error. With his rhetorical | 
exaggerations, with the extenſion 
of his liſt of corruptions, with his 
ridiculous inferences, I have, at pre- 


ſent, no concern. 


Now, as the Author of the Eſſays | 
had a tyrannical Hierarchy to un- 
maſk; ſo, the Author of the / 1 
had a declared, an impious, an out- 
rageous Enemy of all Religion to 


expoſe. His Lordſhip had publicly 


and | 
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and openly, in his reſpectable Cha- 


racer of a NoBLEMAN, a STATES- 


NaN, and a PHILOSOPHER, declared 
it to be all a Cheat, ſupported only 
by Knaves and Madmen ; which 
| indeed was a large Party, ſince, by 


his own account, it takes in the 


whole body of Mankind. His Lord 


{hip had been held up to the People 
as an all accompliſhed Perſonage, full 


| and complete in every endowment 
| of civil and moral Wiſdom: And 
the enchanting vehicle in which his 


triumphant character was conveyed, 


bad made it received, even againſt 
the information of their ſenſes. Now 
a Public thus prejudiced, would, on 


luch a repreſentation of his Lord- | 


hip's religious principles as the H 
/ays contain, and the View collects 
together, be ready to aſk © could 
o ſublime a Genius be diſpoſed to 
© G&rive himſelf, and us, of all thoſe 
blelſings which Religion promiſes, 


had 
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had he not diſcovered, and been 
perfectly aſſured, that the whole was 
a deluſion; and therefore in pity | 
to Mankind, had broke the Charm, 
which kept them from ſecing their 
preſent geod, in fond expectation of a | 
_—_— in the ſhadowy regions | 
of futurity ? We ſay, deprive himPelf, 
for he ſeems ſufficiently vext, and | 
ſenſible of his diſappointment, when | 
waked from the pleaſing dream of a | 
life to come. There is no on thought 
(ſays his Lordſhip) which /ooths my | 
mind like this I encourage my 1Ma- | 
GINATION 20 purſue it, and am bear- 


tily aſflicled when aNOTHER FACULTY 


of the intelle& comes boiſterouſfly in, ans | 


WAKES aue from fo pleaſing a dream 
F it be a dream] 1]. —In this man- 
ner I ſuppoſed, that they, for whoſe 
uſe the Yiew was intended, were 
diſpoſed to argue; I mean that part 


[1] xiiii Letter to Swift ia Pope's Works 
Vol. ix. | 7 
of 
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of them who yet retain any con- 
cern for another life; and who 
have not thrown off, together with 
their Guides, all thoughts of their 
journey thither. Now, againſt fo 
dangerous a prejudice, the Defender 
of Religion was to provide. He 


Vas firſt to remove their deluſion 


concerning Lord Bohngbroke's Phi- 
loſophic Character; and to ſhew, 
that he had none of thoſe talents of 
Reaſoning, Learning, or Philoſophy 
which are neceſſary to quality a man 
in deciding on this important que- 
tion. But this oppoſed only one 
half of their prejudices. They could 
by no means be brought to think 
that ſo good a Man, fo benevolent a 
Citizen, ſo warm a friend to Man- 
kind, as his Lordſhip's Efays re- 
preſent him, could be lightly wil- 
ing to forego that great bond of 
Society, that great ſupport of hu- 
manity, RELIOION. The advocate 

© of 
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of Religion therefore, unleſs he 
would betray his cauſe, was obliged 
to ſhew, that the Social light, in 
which his Lordſhip puts himſelf, | 
and in which he had been placed by | 
his poetical Friend, was a falſe one; 
that his moral virtues were an exact 
tally to his religious principles; and 
public virtue (according to his favo- 
rite Cicero) embracing and compre- | 
hending all the private, omnes omni 
um Charitates ParRIA uma complera 
e, it was to the purpoſe of ſucha 
defence, to ſhew, that his Lordſhip 
had been a BAD CITIZEN. Now | 
tho' Religion has the ſtrongeſt al- | 
lurements for the Good and Virtuous, } 
it has its terrors, and thoſe very 
dreadful too, for the Wicked: Who, | 
in ſuch circumſtances, have but this 
for their relief, Either to part wit 
their Vices, or their Religion. All 
the world knows His Lordſhip | 


choice. He himſelf tells us, it was 
5 made 
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made on the conviction of Reaſon; 
others think, by the inducement of 
his Paſſions. The World is to deter- 
mine; but they ſhould judge with a 
knowledge of the caſe. And this, 
the Author of the View preſented 
to them, in anſwer to the latter part 
of theſe popular prejudices ; which 
would not ſuffer them to conceive 
any other cauſe but rational convic- 
tion, that could induce any man in 
his ſenſes to part with the /corbins 
conſolation of tuturity, as his Lord- 
ſhip is pleaſed to call it. | 
And now, I ſuppoſe, every can- 
did Reader will allow, at leaſt I am 
lure the candid Writer of the anony- 
mous Letter will allow, that his 
Lordſhip's morals and politics come 
within the view of his Philoſophy ; 
where the queſtion 1s of the TRUTH 
or FALSHOOD of Religion; and of 
his Lordſhip's aUTHORITY concern- 
ng it. 


E 2 . nn 
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To ſum up this Argument: His 


Lordſhip deſcants on Romifh Super- 


flition; the Author of the View, on 


his Lordfhip's Philoſophy : Not to ſhew 
for what end the one was eſtabliſhed, 
or by what cauſes the other was pro- 
duced, 1s relating Facts without head 
or tail; which the Writer on 7he uſe 
of hiſtory juſtly throws into the claſs 
of unprofitable things : and therefore 
his Lordſhip, ſpeaking of the cor- 
ruptions brought by the Clergy, into 
religion, accounts for them by a ſpi- 
rit of Dominion; and the Author of 


the Y7ew ſpeaking of his Lordthips 


religious principles, reminds the Rea- 


der of his 2oral praclice; but fo far 
only as was to the purpoſe, and was 
notorious to all mankind. 

Lord Bolingbroke (ſays this Public) 
deſerved every thing of you ; but who 
are thoſe friends and adnmrers of his, 
whom you repreſent applauding all he 
wrote, whom you brins in wnneceja- 

I 77 
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rily upon many occaſions. I dare ſay, 
they are very few. You bad better 
have named them. 

As exceptionable as that, perhaps, 
might have been, I ſhould certainly 
have choſe to do ſo, had I conceived it 


poſſible for the Reader to under- 


ſtand, by ſuch friends and admirers, 
any * thoſe ſew illuſtrious Perſons, 
whom Lord Bolingbroke's politeneſs, 
his diſtance from buſineſs, his Know- 
ledge of the world, and, above all, 
his ambition to be admired, occaſion- 
ally brought into his acquaintance; 
and who gave dignity and reputation 
to his retirement. Several of theſe, 


W | have the honour to know, and the 
pleaſure of being able to inform 


thoſe w ho do not, that they were 
lo far from being in the principles of 
bis Ph:/o/ophy, that ſome of them did 
not ſo a as know what they were; 
and thoſe who did, let him under- 


and, how much they deteſted them. 
8 Which 
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Which very well explains the diſpo- 
ſition of his Will concerning thoſe 
papers, in which his Philgſophy is 
contained. And if it was no more 
than for the ſake of this fair op- 
portunity of explaining myſelf, I 
could readily excuſe all the hard 
thoughts his public ſeems to have en- 
tertained of me. As to the friend: | 
and admirers, who applauded all he | 
,, I meant thoſe who perſuaded WM 
| him to change his mind, and give 
== thoſe Zfſays to the Public, which he 
| had over and over declared were 
| only for the ſecret inſpection of a Few. | 
And he ſcems willing the World 
ſhould know to whom it was in- } 
debted tor this benefit, by his letting 
thoſe places in his Zſſays ſtand, where | 
he declares his own opinion of their 
znfirneſs for general communication. 
But what grieves and hurts gu, 
friends moſt (ſays this Public) 7s fit | 
behind, Poor Pope did not defer! 
#1 
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to be treated by you with ſo much cru- 4 
elty, contempt, and injuſtice. In a | | # 
work where Lord Bolingbroke is repre- Wil 
ſented as a Monſter, hated both of God J 
and Man, why is Pope always and 1 
unneceſſarily brought in, only as his "40 
friend and admirer ? Why as approv- 1 
ing of, and privy to all that was ad- 1 
dreſſed to him 9 Why ſhould he, who 1 


bod amy great talents, and amiable 
qualities, be deſcribed only by the ſhight- 
ing Epithets of tuneful and poetical — 
You ſay, Pope announced the glad 
tidings of all theſe things. Ii what 
work can he be ſaid to have done it, 
except in his Eſſay on Man? ' This 7s 
{browing @ reflexion on the excellent 
Commentary on that Eſſay. | 
Who it was that 7reated poor Pope 
with cruelty, COntempr, and injuft ice, 
Lord Bolingbroke, or the Author of 
the View, let my Cenſurers judge; 
and, by their freedom from paſſion 
and reſentment, at a time when a 


<4 friend 


e 
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Friend would be Te PEW they ap- 
pear perfectly qualified to judge im- 
partially. 

When, on his publication of the 
Patriot King, Lord Bolingbroke did 


indeed uſe the memory of poor Pope, 


with exceeding corzempr, cruelty, and 


juſtice, by repreſenting him, in the 
Advertiſement to the Public, as a buſy 
ignorant interpolator of his works, a 
mercenary betrayer of his truſt, a 


miſerable, who bartered all the | 


friendſhip of his Philoſopher and | 


Guide, for a little paltry gain, Who 
was it then that maniteſted his hart 


and grief for poor Pope? Was it thi 
Public! Or was it the Author of the 


Letter to Lord B olingbroke an that 2 
caſtam & 

But in what conſiſts the cor oF 
* rueliy, and Laajiiſcice of the View? 
The contcsmpt is in the fighting chi- 


Ibets of zunefitl and poelical the 


Cruelty in giving inſtanccs of Popes 
unbound- 


xli 


unbounded admiration of Lord Bo 


lingbroke; and the 777z/7ce in ſaying 
that he denounced the gd 7idings 
of the firſt Philoſophy, and that he 
approved and was privy 10 all that 
_ was addreſſed to him. | 

My uling the epithets of runeful 


and poetical, in ſpeaking of a man 


who had many ſuperior qualities, 
was, I humbly conceive, well ſuited 


to the occaſion. It is where I ſpcak 
of Pope as an idolatrous admirer of 


Lord Bolingbroke : and they aptly 


inſinuate what I would have them 
mean, that, Judgment had there 
nothing to do; but all was to be 


placed to the friendly extravagance ' 
of a poetical magination. Who 


could fairly gather more from it, 
than that my intention was to place 
his Lordſhip's gratitude, and Mr. 
Pope's idolatry ſide by fide, in order 
to their ſetting off one another. 
But crucliy is added to contempt, in 
the in/lances T give of Pope's un- 


bounded 


xlii 


bounded admiration. I am verily 


perſuaded, had Pope lived to ſee 


Lord Bolingbroke's returns of friend- 
ſhip, as well in his Lordſhip's uſual 


converſation, as in the advertiſement 


to the Patriot King, he would have 
been amongſt the farſt to have laugh- 
ed at his own deluſions, when this 
treatment of him had once broken 
and diſſolved the charm; at leaſt, he 
would have been ready to laugh with 
a friend, who ſhould chuſe to turn 
them into ridicule. For he held this 
to be amongſt the offices of ſriend- 
{hip, to laugh at your friend's foibles 
till you brought him to laugh with 
you, 

Laugh at your Friends; and if your Friends 

be ſore, 


So much the better, you may laugh the 
** more. 


as implying, that, while they conti- 


nued /ore, they continued to ſtand in 


need of this friendly ſurgery. 


2 
— 


My 


xliii 


My inmuſtice confi in ſuppoſing 
Pope was privy to all that was ad- 
2 to him. A great injuſtice in- 
deed, had I fo in nat I, who 
with greater certainty habe moſt 
men, can affirm, that he was privy 
to nothing of the ſecret, but the 
deſign of the addreſs, and the pre- 
Iiminary diſcourſes. So little did 
Pope know of the principles of the 
= 67 Ph:ilojophy, that when a common 

acquaintance, in his laſt illneſs, 
chanced to tell him of a late con- 

verſation with Lord Bolingbroke, in 
which his Lordſhip took occaſion 
to deny God's moral attributes, as 
they are commonly underſtood, he 
was ſo ſhocked that he reſted not 
till he had aſked Lord Bolingbroke 
whether his informer was not miſ- 
taken? His Lordſhip aſſured 
him, he was; of . Pope 
ith great ſatisfaction informed his 

Friend, Under this ignorance of 

his I ordſhip 5 real ſentiments it was, 

that 
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that Pope gave eaſy credit to him, 
when he vapoured, that he would 
demonſ#rate all the common Met aphy- 
ics to be wicked and abominable [2] 


Which leads me to that part of the 
charge, where it is ſaid, I could only 


mean the Essay on Man, by the 


glad tidings of the firſt Philoſophy. I 
meant a very different thing; 3 and al- 
luded to the following paſſages in his 
LETT ERS. Do not Jaugh at my gruvi— 
25, but permit me to wear the arid of 
a Philoſopher, till T pull it off, and make 
a jeſt of it myſelf. Tis /# what my 
Lord Bolingbroke ts doi 7 with Me- 


TAPHYSICS. LT hope ye.! 0 to 


fee, and ſtare at the a fgure he 


will make on the ſame ſpelf with 


Locke and Malebranche [3]. And 


again, Lord Bolingbroke is voluminous, | 


but he is voluminous only to defiri 
Loliuncs, I ſhall not live, J fear, l 


fee that work printed | 4]. Where, 


2 Polin grole 40 Swift, Letter xlviii. Vol. ix. 
(3 Let trors Ixxi. V ol. IX, [4] Letter Ixxiii. 


by 


xlv 
by the way, his fancy that theſe 


METaePHysSICs were deſigned for the 


public, ſhews he knew nothing of the 
contents. This then was what 1 


meant: The Eſay on Man I could 
not mean. For in the 80 page of 
the View, I make the fundamental 
doctrines of that Poem and his Lord- 
ſhip's Efays to be directly oppoſite 
to one another. Mr. Pors's E 
«© /ay aon Man is a real vindication of 


Providence againſt Libertines and 


« Atheiſts — Lord BoLINGBROKE's 


JW © fs are a pretended vindication 
of Providence againſt an imagina- 


* ryconfederacy betweenDivinesand 
W © Atheiſts — The Poet directs his 
| © Argument againſt Atheifts and 
Libertines in ſupport of RELIGION; 
* The FPhiloſopher againſt Divines 


Cin ſupport of NATURALISM: and 


* the ſucceſs is anſwerable. Pope's 


argument is manly, ſyſtematical, 
and convincing : Lord Boling- 


broke 's 


xlvi 


ce broke 8, confuſed, prevaricating, 
and inconſiſtent.” . 
Thus I have explained, in the 
beſt way I am able, my reaſons 
for ſpeaking of Pope in a manner 
which gives offence. But what ſhall | 
we ſay, it this air of negligence to | 
his memory was aſſumed, the better 
to conceal the Author of an anony- | 
mous Epiſtle ? The motive ſure was 
allowable; tho'the project waswith- } 
out effect: for this Public has poſi- 
tively decided, that he Aurhor mu, 
be — by the ſeurrility and abuſe, | 
But, continues the Cenſurer, Had 
you ee the advantage you hure 
mgeniouſly talen from an expreſſion | 
in ane of Pope's Letters, io hav i 
ſhewn that Pope differed from Boling- } 


broke where he was in the wrong | 


| that he not only condemned but dpi. . 
1% fed the futility of his reaſoning 2 0 
it EKevelation; 3 that where he was 6. | W. 
| og improved but never cs Ly _ =_ 
" 

I 

It 

1 . 
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bis Ideas, you would have done honour 
to your Friend and yourſelf : you 
voulu have ſerved the cauſe of Reli- 
in: you would have diſcredited 
Lord Bolingbroke the more by the con- 
IV Of —— | 
cm this, in the forth Letter, 
W | have done: And the Reader will 
W ind it in its place. In the mean 
time, every body might ſee I was 
ready, on a fit occafion, to do it, 
by the paſſage quoted juſt above, 
W from the ſecond, where Pope is b. 
| wured, and Lord Bolingbroke the 
more diſcredited by the contraſt. 
But I muſt not leave this head 
without taking notice of one ex- 
| preſſion in the cenſure. It is faid, 
that the View REPRESENTS L. Boling- 
broke as a Monſter hated both of God 
and Man, The expreſſion had 
been juſter, if, inſtead of this, the 
writer had ſaid, from the View it 
may be collected; becauſe, whatever 
| ideas 


XIviil 
ideas of his Lordſhip may ariſe in 
men's minds on a peruſal of the View, 
they ariſe from his Lordſhip's own | 
words, which are faithfully quoted: 
What the Author of the View adds, 
is only a little wholeſome raillery, 
which can preſent the Reader with 
no idea but what (in the opinion of 
Pope) ariſes from every fruitleſs at- 
tempt of Impiety. , 
_« Heav'n ſtill with /aughter the vain toil ö 
„ ſurveys, « | f 
« And buries madmen in the heaps they raiſe, 
That the Author of the View aſſiſt- 
ed in the dreſſing up ſo ſtrange a 1 
ſight, as Monſter hated both by Gu 
and Man, was very far from his | 
intention. He made a ſcruple of ac- | 
companying his Lordſhip's quotations | 
with thoſe reflexions of ſerious in- 


dignation - which ſuch a Scene of | 
horrors naturally ſuggeſt, leſt he : U 
ſhould be thought to aim at ſome- WF + 
thing more than critical animad- a 


verſion. 
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verſion. He therefore generouſly 
endeavoured to turn the public at- 
tention from the horror, to the ri- 
dicule, of the fit Philoſophy, and to 
get his Lordſhip well laughed at, 
as being perſuaded that when the 
Public is brought to that temper, 
its reſentment ſeldom riſes to ex- 


= tremes. 1. | 


Men had better ſpeak out, and 
| tay, the Author of the Viet ought 


to have repreſented L. Bolingbroke 


as neither deteſtable, nor ridiculous. 
He could have wiſhed, that his 
ienſe of honour and duty would 
have permitted him ſo to do. The 
Author of the View is no Fana- 
tic or Enthuſiaſt, and perhaps leſs 
of a Bigot than either. Yet there 
are times and pccations when the 
lobereſt thinker will confeſs, that the 


ntereſts of Particulars ſhould give 


way to thoſe of the Public. It is 


true, there are others, when polite- 
nels, civil prudence, and the pri- 
| vate 
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vate motives of Friendſhip, ought 
to determine a man, who 1s to live 
in the world, to comply with the 
Nate and condition of the times; 
and even to chuſe the worſe, inſtead 
of the better method of doing good. 
But my misfortune was that this did 
not appear to be one of thoſe occa- 
ſions, in which, when I had explained 
the Doctrines and Opinions of an er- 
roneous Writer, I could leave them 
with this reflexion: Theſe are the 
ce writer's notions on the moſt im- 
portant points which regard hu- 
* man happineſs. "They are indeed 
very ſingular and novel. But then 
conſider, the Writer was a great 
man, and high in all the attain- 
ments of Wiſdom; therefore weigſi 
well and reverendly, before you 
e condemn what I have here expoſed 
© to your Judgment.” But had! 
ſaid this, would it have ſecured me 
from OFEN CE The thing of all, to 


be moſt dreaded by thoſe who knon 
the 
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the world. Would it not rather 
have furniſhed another handle to 
the ſame Cenſurers, of making me a 
confederate in his guilt, only a little 
better diſguiſed. This would not 
have been the firſt time I had been 
ſo ſerved, - when endeayouring to 
avoid offence; _ 


And yet there was but one of 


theſe three ways; either to laugh, to 
declaim, or to ſay nothing. I choſe 

the fi, as what J fancied. leaſt ob- 
noxious; in which, however, I was 
miſtaken ; —and as moſt likely.to do 


good; in which, I hope, Iam not 


miſtaken. | | 

The only harm L. Bolingbroke 
can do, whoſe reputation of parts and 
wiſdom had been raiſed ſo high, is 
amongſt the PzorLE. His objec- 
tions againſt Religion are altogether 
of the popular kind, as we fee] by 
the effects they have had, when 
uled by their original Authors, long 


d 2 before 


r ˙¹ A - 
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before his Lordſhip honored them 
with a place in his Eſſays. What 
then was he to do, whoſe bulineſs 


it was to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the 


miſchief, and neither to palliate 
the doctrines, nor to compliment 
the Author of them, but to give 
a true and ſuccinct repreſentation 
of his Sytem, in a popular way; to 
make a right uſe of that abundance, 
which the Es8avs and FRAGMERNTS 
afforded, to ſhew that his Lord- 
ſhip's Principles were as fooliſh as 
they were wicked ; and that the ar- 
guments uſed in ſupport of them 
were as weak as they were bold and 
overbearing : that he was a pretender 
in matters of Learning and Philoſo- 
phy; and knew juſt as much of the 
genius of the Goſpel, as of that pre- 
tended corruption of it, which he 
calls, artificial Theology, This I ima- 
gined the only way to reach his 
Lordſhip's AurHoRITY, on which 


all 


bit 


all depended; and then the very 
weakeſt effort of ridicule would be 
able to do the reſt, Theſe were my 
motives for the method I took ; and 
whatever impropriety there may be 


in divulging them in a way that tends 
to defeat their end, it ſhould, I 


think, be laid to the account of thals 


who made this explanation neceſſary. 

[ have been the longer on this 
matter as it will ſerve for an anſwer to 
what followVs. 


Lord Bolingbrole (ſays this Public) 


i /o univerſally and jo juſtly obnoxi- 
os to all forts and ranks of people, 


bat, from regard to him, uo body 
ares bow he is treated, but be offered 
nur manner has deſtroyed all the merit 
of the work.----To the manner I have 
laid enough. The candid Reader, 
lam ſure, will allow me to add a 
word or two Concerning the effect of 
a unacceptable manner, in a work 0 


fablic ſervice, It had, till of late, 
d 3 been 


liv 
been always efteemed matter of me- 
rit to do a general good, tho' the 
manner of doing it might not be fo 
readily approved. But we are now 
become ſo delicate and faſtidious, 
that it is the anner of doing, even 
in things of the higheſt importance, 
which carries away all the praiſe. 
And yet, this falſe delicacy on a que- 
ſtion of no leſs moment than Whe- 
ther we ſhall have any Religion or 
none at all, ſeems as ridiculous, as 
it would be in a Great man to take 
offence at an officious neighbour for 
faving his falling Palace, by a few 
homely props near at hand, when 
he ſhould have conſidered of a ſup- 
port more conformable to the taſte 

and general ſtyle of Architecture, 

in my Lord's ſuperb piece; or to 

find him diſconcerted by that chari- 

table hand, which ſhould venture to 

pull his Grandeur by head and ſhou!- 

ders out of his flaming - oeng* 

ut 


lv 
But in theſe ſuppoſitions I grant 


much more than in reaſon I ought. 
ſuppoſe the public taſte, 3 the 
anner in queſtion has offended, is 
founded in Nature; whereas tis the 
creature of Faſhion, and as ſhifting 
and fantaſtic as its Parent. TRUTR, 
which makes the matter of every 
honeſt man's enquiry, is eternal; 
but the namner ſiuited to the public 
alle, is nothing elſe than conformi- 
ty to our preſent paſſions, or ſenti- 
ments; our prejudices, or diſpoſi- 
tions. When the truths or the prac- 
tices of Religion have got poſſeſ- 
ion of a People, then a warmth for 
its intereſts, and an abhorrence of 
its Enemies, become the public taſte; 
and men expect to find the zeal of _ 
an Apoſtle in every defender of Re- 
ligion : But when this awful Power 
has loſt its hold, when, at beſt, it 
floats but in the brain, and comes 
not near the heart, then, if you expect 
d 4 to 
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to be read with approbation, you 
muſt conform your anner to that 
polite indifference, and eaſy uncon- 
cern, with which we ſee every other 
trial of ſkill plaid before us. 
Nor is this the worſt, It has brought 
in uſe a new kind of political 
Arithmetic, which proceeds upon 
very unexpected methods of calcula- 
tion; where the leſſer ſum of an 
Wi unacceptable manner ſhall do more 
I than ſtrike off the infinitely larger 
of importamt ſervices; it ſhall turn 
them to demerit: while a long ac- 
cumulation of well ranged inoſſenſwe 
cyphers may be made to riſe to mil- 
lions. 
Indeed (ſays this Public) it, your 
I manner | has furniſhed your enemies 
| with a handle to do you infinite ini 
| chief. Your colp friends lament ana 
make the worſt ſort of excuſe, by im. 
puting it to a temper contracled from 
the long habit of drawing blood in con. 
| zroverſy; 


vii 


troverſy ; Your warm. friends are out 


of countenance, and forced to be filent, 
U 


or turm the diſcourſe. 
Would not any one by this ima- 
gine, that the Author of the Y7ew, 


after much pretended oppoſition 
to Infidelity, was at laſt detected of 


being in combination with it, and 
all along artfully advancing its inter- 
eſts; that the maſk had unwarily 
dropt off, and that he ſtood confeſ- 
= {cd what Lord Bolingbroke has 
been pleaſed to call him, an Advo- 
cate for civil and eccleſiaſtical Tyran- 


. At leaſt, no one would ima- 


gine, that this handle afforded to bis 


enemies of doing him infinite miſchief, 
was no other than the treating the 
Author of the moſt impious and in- 
ſulting book that ever affronted pub- 
lie juſtice, as a bad reaſoner and a 
worſe Philoſopher, whoſe vanity 
led him to abuſe every Mame of 
Learning, and his FE ar to diſcredit 
every 3 of Religion. 
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Theſe cold Friends however acted 


their parts as uſual ; the great ſecret 


of which is, the well poiſoning an 
apology, or, as the anonymous wri- | 
ter better expreſſes it, making the | 
very worſt exciſe they can find. But 
here, tho' they aimed well, they 
over-{hot themſelves. This com- 
pliment of drawing blood in con- 
zroverſy, the Author of the View 
takes to himſelf with great compla- 
cency. For his Controverſy having 
always Jain in a quarter very remote } 
from political altercation, either for 
or againſt Miniſters or Factions; and 
on no leſs a queſtion than the truth 
and honourof Religion, with Infidels 
and Bigots, the drawing blood ſhews 


him to have been in earnef}, which 


is no vulgar praiſe. It would be but 
poor commendation, I ween,. of a |} 
brave Engliſh Veteran who had ſeen | 
many a well-fought field for Liberty 
and his Country, to fay, he never drew 


4. blood; 
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Mood; tho' ſuch a compliment 
might recommend the humanity 
of a Champion at Hockley hole. 
When the ſituation of the times have 
engaged two learned Men, at the 
head of oppoſite parties, to engage in 
a mock fight, and play a prize of 
diſputation, with the reward placed, 
and often divided, between them, 
it is no wonder if: there ſhould be 
much ceremony, and little b/o0d ſhed. 
But the Author of the View writes 
for no Party, or party-opinions 3 he 
writes for what he thinks the TRUurH; 
and, in the point in queſtion, for 
the ClEROV, its Miniſters ; both of 
which, (by good fortune, being yet 
of public Authority) he thinks him- 
ſelf at liberty to ſupport, tho' it 
be by drawing bhod from premedita- 
ted impiety, from low envy, or ma- 
licious bigotry ; which, he appre- 
hends, are not to be ſubdued by ma- 
nagement or a feigned attack. Vet 

as 
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as much in ear neſt as he is, he ſhould 
be aſhamed to turn the ſame arms 
againſt ſimple error, againſt a naked 
adverſary, or againſt the man who had 
thrown away his weapons; or, indeed, 
againſt any but him who ſtands up 
boldly to defy Religion; or, what is 
almoſt as bad, to diſcredit it, by falſe 
and hypocritic zeal for the corrup- 
tions which have crept into it. Ina 
word, had I written with any oblique 
views, and not from a ſenſe of duty, 
I ſhould have ſuited the entertain- 
ment to the taſte of my ſuperiors. 
For a man muſt be of a ſtrange 
complexion indeed, who when he 
has conformed to Religion for his con- 


venience, will ſcruple to go on and 


reap the benefit of his compliance, 
by conforming to the Faſhion. | 
So far as to the Author's cold 
Friends. With reſpect to his warm 
ones, They have not plaid their parts 
io well; they ſeem to have given 


wy 


Is 
up their Cauſe too ſoon. They 
might have ſaid with truth, and a 
full knowledge of the caſe, © That no 

man was readier than the Author of 
8 the/72w, to comply with the temper 
of che times; and eſpecially with the 
W inclinations of his friends, to whoſe 
aisfaction he has been ever ready to 
acrifice his own inclinations ; but, to 
their ſervices, every thing, except 
his duty and his honour ; was he 
capable of doing that, he would not 
deſerve a virtuous Friend: That 
W probably, he conſidered the matter 
in queſtion as one of thoſe excepted 
caſes, where he could hearken to 
nothing but the dictates of ho- 
nour, and the duties of his ſtation: 
wat he ſaw Religion inſulted, a no- 
ral Governor defied; Maturaliſm, a 
ſpecies of Aiheiſin, openly, and with 
all the arts of ſophiſtry and declama- 
ton, inculcated, and the oppoſing 
World inſolently branded as a 9 
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of fools, knaves, and madmen :” } 
They might have ſaid, (That where | 
errors of imall conſequence are in | 
queſtion, or even great ones, when | 
delivered with modeſty and candour, | 
ſuitable meaſures are to be obſerved. } 
But here the impiety and the inſult | 
were equally in the extreme: To | 
which, in the laſt place, they might 
have added moſt of thoſe other con- } 
ſiderations which have been urged in 
the courſe of this Apology. And } 
had they been ſo pleaſed, the de- 
tence had not only been better made, 
but with much more dignity and ad- 
vantage. . 
However the Author of the Vis 
has yet the vanity, amidſt all th' 
mortification, to reflect, that there 
is a very wide difference between 
diſpleaſing, and the being diſapproved: | 
and that zhis very Public, ho 
complain by the pen of my anon). 


mous Friend, feel that — 
le 


The decencies of Acquaintance, _ 
bitual impreſſions, and even the moſt 
innocent partialities, might make 
them uncaſy to ſee Lord BOoLIN G- 
zR8-KE expoſed to contempt; but their 
love of the Public, their. reverence 
both for its Civil and. Religious in- 
tereſts, will make them pleaſed to ſee 
his PRINCIPLES Confuted and expoſed. 
When a noble Roman had in public 
Senate accuſed one of the greateſt 
Peſts of his age and country, he ob- 
ſerved, that the vigour with which 
he purſued this Enemy of the Re- 
public, made many worthy men un- 
caſy; but he ſatisfied himſelf with 
this reflexion, rantum ad fiduciam vel 
metum di _ 7, nolint homines Jum 
an 7101 probent, 

In a word, my duty to God, to 
my Country, to Mankind at large, 
had, as J fancied, called upon me to 
do what I did, and in the mona 
have done it. "IF I have oftended any 5 

good 
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good Man, any friend to my per- 
ſon, or my Cauſe, it is a ſacrifice to 
Duty, which yet J muſt never re- 


pent of having made, tho' the diſ- 
pleature of a friend be the ſevereſt 


trial of it. I know what that man 


has to expect both from Infidelity 
and B:gotry, who engages wir Hour 
RESERVE in the ſervice of Religion. 
Benefacere et male audire has always 
been the lot of ſuch Adventurers. 
But I have long ſince taken my par- 
ty: Omnia praecepi, atque animo 
e mecum ante peregi. Nec reculo, 
« {x ita caſus attulerit, luere poenas 
ob honeſtiſſima facta, dum pla- 
* GITIOSISSIMA ULCISCOR.” 


Fan. 4, 1755. 
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DE AR SIR, 


E T me firſt claim your thanks for 


ſparing you ſo long on the che pter 

of Lord Bolingbroke ; and then aſk 
you, what you now think of this paper 
Meteor, which ſo flames and ſparkles ; 
and, while it kept at diſtance, drew af- 
ter it the admiring croud ; like a Comet, 
croſſing the celeſtial Orbs, and traverſ- 
ing, and domineering over the eſtabliſhed 
Syſtem ; in the, preſage of ſuperſtitious Di- 
vines, denouncing peſtilence and ruin to the 
World beneath ; but in the more philoſo- 
paic opinion of his followers, re- creating and 
reviving the drineſs and ſterility of exhauſt- 
ed Nature. OO 


Unde hec MoNsTRA tamen, vel quo de 
Fa Fats 
Your love of Mankind makes you ſee this 
new Phenomenon with horror. And you 
alk, Is it for this, that ſuch a torrent of ab- 
ule has been poured out upon every private 
Character, upon every Public Order, upon 
every branch of Learning, upon every Syſtem 
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2 A VIEW of L. BoLINGBRORE's 

of Philoſophy, and upon every Inſtitution 
of Religion? They were not poured out at 
hazard, for all theſe things ſtood in his way: 


they were not poured out in vain, for they 
are given for Arguments; and will, I make 


no donbt, be ſo received. The wiſe Quin- 
tilian, it is true, has obſerved, Propriam 
MODER ATIONEM, QUZZDAM CAUSZ defi- 
derant. And it muſt be confeſſed, that if ever 
Moderation, and temperance of expreſſion, 
became an author, or was well ſuited to his 
diſcourſe, it was when the purpoſe of his 
work, like that of his Lordſhip's, was to 
overturn all ESTABLISHED RELIOIOx, 
founded in the belief of a Sovereign Maſter, 
ſupremely juſt and good; and all ES TA- 
BLISHED LEARNING, employed for the de- 
fence of ſuch Religion: And, on their ruins, 
to erect NAT RAL ITSM, inſtead of real The- 
iſm, and a FIRST PHILOSO PH, inſtead of real 


Science. When, I ſay, a Writer had thought 
proper to inſult the common ſentiments of 


Mankind, on points eſteemed fo eſſential to 
their well being, common policy, as well as 
common decency, required, that it ſhould 
be done by the moſt winning infinuation and 


addreſs; and not by calling every man, who 
| would 


10 


 PHILOSOFRNAY. 2 
would not take his ſyſtem upon truſt, Map- 
MAN, KNAvE, Foor, and BLASPHEMER. 

But ſuperior Genius's have been always 
deemed above the reſtraint of rules. Tully 
obſerves, that ARcesILas, fitted by a turbu- 
lence of temper, to confound the peace, and 
overturn the eſtabliſhed order of things, had 
done that miſchief in PH ILOSO PHY, which 
TiTUsGRACCHUs had projected in the RE- 
PUBLIC | 1]. But his Lordſhip, prompted by 
a nobler ambition, would play both parts in 
their turns, and ſhine an Aregſilas and a 
| Gracchus too, 


His ill ſucceſs in buſineſs (from which, as | 


he tells us himſelf, he never deſiſted, whzle 
he had hopes of doing any good) forced him 


to turn his great talents from PoL1TI1cs to. 


PyuiLoSOPHY. But he had not yet mor- 


tified that Ambition which was always 


prompting him to aſpire to the head of 
things: and he carried with him that ſuffi- 
clency, and thoſe reſentments, which had 


proved ſo ill ſuited to the Cabinets of 


Princes, into the Cloſet of the Philoſopher. 
We may add, that he entered upon Let- 


[1] Tum exortus eſt, ut in Optima Rep. Ti. Grac- 
chus qui etiam perturbaret, fic Arceſilas, qui conſtitu- 
tam Philoſophiam everteret. 
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4 AVIEw of L. BolLINCBROEKE“s 
ters in an advanced age; and this ſtill fur- 


ther viciated his natural temper by an ac- 


quired infirmity, to which, as Tully ob- 
ſerves, ſuch late Adventurers are extremely 
ſubject. OVIMAOFIL autem homines ſcis 
QUAM INSOLENTES nt: © You know, 
« ſays he, how INSOLENT thoſe men ge- 
ic nerally are, who come late to their book.“ 

But now having given you my thoughts 
of his Lordſhip's aſ/uming temper, it would 
be unfair not to give you his own ; eſpecially 
as he has been ſo ingenuous to make no ſe— 
cret of it. He had kept, it ſeems, ill 


company; and his natural candor and mo- 


deftly had been hurt by it. But let him tell 
his own ſtory: «© I grow vERyY APT To 
e ASSUME, by converiing fo much with 
« ECCLESIASTICAL WRITERS, who al- 
« ſame much oftener than they prove [2]. 
But whatever cauſes concurred to form this 
temper, certain it is, that his contempt of other 
was become ſo habitual to him, that it ope- 
rates where no reaſonable provocation can be 


attigned. I have ſhewn you, in my firſt Let- 


ter, at what a rate, his diſguſt to the Morals, 
and his averfion to ag Sanctions, of the 
GospkI, di ſpoſed him to treat all who had 


[2] Vol iv. p. $64- 
con tributed 


PHriLOSOPHY./ \ 3 
contributed to propagate, or to ſupport, Re- 
velation. But how the honeſt PAGAns of 
antiquity had offended, who, many of them, 
believed no more of a future ſtate than him- 
lelf, is a little hard to conceive, 

Yet PyTHAGoORas, he tells us, was a 
turbulent fellow, and a fanatical ſubverter 
of States. 

Nor did PLATo's delirious brains [| 3] ſe- 
cure him from becoming, on occaſion, 
paultry cheat, and a mercenary flatterer. For 
almoſt all his Madmen are Knaves into the 
bargain, But Plato had made himſelf noto- 
ious, by the b/aſphemous title he had given 
to the jr /# Cauſe, of the FIRsT GOOD. So 
that his Lordſhip regarded him as at the 
head of that wicked Sect, who aſcribe no- 
ral attributes to the Deity. 

Even SocRATEsS, whoſe glory it was, as 
Tully aſſures us, to take Pu 1Los0PHy out 
of the clouds, and bring it to dwell amongſt 
cities and men, ſub/tituted (in his Lord- 
ihip's opinion) fantaſtic, for real know- 
ledge [4]—and entertained and propagated 
THEOLOGICAL and METAPHYSICAL 70- 
toms, which are not, moſt certainly, parts of 
NATURAL THEOLOGY [5]. We under- 
| 3) Vol. iv. p. 88. [4] Vol. iv. p. 112. [5] Vol. 


W. p. 122. 
| [B 3] ſtand 


6 A VIE of L. BolINOBROKR's 
ſtand his Lordſhip very well. He means a 


Particular Providence and a future ſtate: 
the moral attributes of the Deity, and the 
ſubſtantiality of the Soul. This apparently 
was The fantaſtic knowledge which makes no 
part of natural theology. 

When theſe pagan Heroes fare no better, 
who would be concerned for Church-men? 
or much diſturbed to hear CVPRIAN called 
a Liar anda Madman [6]; IE ROM, a ſur- 
ly, foul-mouthed Bully; and Epipy anivs, 
an Idiot? 

But now comes on a difficulty indeed. 
4 Paul and P Aro bear their crimes in their 
11 „ countenance. The Goſpel of Peace, he tells 
308 us, produced nothing but Murders; and the 
itt | idea of a fert Good was the occaſion of all 
M evil, But what had Sci IO and REcu- 
if | L us done, to be caſhiered of their Dignities! 
'ﬀt They were neither artificial Theologers, nor 
| [ yet mad Metaphyſicians; but plain, ſober 
| 


g | : 
; = Stateſmen. His Lordſhip's quarrel, we know, WM 
l | is with DIvIx IT x in all its forms; but he MF. 
1 | a profeſſes to admire the moral Virtues. And  -; 
1 | if there are any of higher eclat than the reſt, ; 
| p and in which his Lordſhip would be more 
particularly ambitious to ſhine, they muſt = . 
needs be CHASTITY and 6G00D Fal TH, | | 
1 N Ss _ 
[6] Vol. iv. p. 407, Cui 


PHILOSOPHY. Y 


Col, Puder, et Juſtitiæ ſoror 
Incorrupta Fides, &c. &c. 


Yet he wreſts all his reading to deprive thoſe 
two brave Romans of their high reputa- 
tion, when they had ſo fairly earned it by 
the ſevereſt trials. I am not ignorant of that 
childiſh infirmity of our nature, a fondneſs 
for ingraſſing to ourſelves thoſe ſhining 
qualities with which we may happen to be 
6azzled ; but I can hardly ſuſpect his Lord- 
ſhip of ſo ſelfiſh and infantine a project ; 
much leſs would I ſuppoſe him capable of 
thinking, that Scipio and REGULUs may 
be ſtill thoſe very great men, they have been 
taken for, though ſtained quite through 
with Juſt and perfidy. 

{t is true, indeed, the new Hiſtorian of 
Great Britain, another of theſe fl philoſo- 
pby-men (for the efſence of the Sect conſiſt- 
ing in paradox, it ſhines as well in Hiſtory 
as Divinity) he, I ſay, tells us, that it will 
admit of a reaſonable doubt, whether ſeve- 
rity of manners alone, and abſtinence from 
pleaſure, can deſerve the name of Virtue I 1]. 


[1] The Hiftory of Great Britain, Vol. i. p. 200 
*0, printed at Edinb. 1754. 
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But then he is as ſingular in his notions f 
Religion, He holds but two ſpecies of it in 
all nature, Superſtition and Fanaticiſm ; and 
under one or other of them, he gives you 
to underſtand [7], the whole of Chriſtian 


profeſſion is, and ever was, included. On the 


Church of England, indeed, he is ſo indulg- 
ent, to beſtow all Religion has to give. For 
when he ſets it againſt Popery it is Fanati- 
ciſm : but as often as it faces about, and is 
oppoſed to Puritaniſm, it then becomes Su- 
perſtition; and this as conſtantly as the oc- 
caſions return. | 

You will lay I grow partial to his ond 
ſhip, in appearing ſo anxious for his reputa- 
tion, while your two favorite characters 


expire under his pen. 
Never fear it. They have not lived fo long 


to die of a fright, When his Lordſhip bluf- 


ters we know how to take | him down. It 1s 


only leading him back to that Antiguiy he 
has been abuſing: 8 


Half the work is done to my hands and 
I ſhall have only the trouble of tranſcrib- 
ing the defence of Scipio againſt his Lord- 


ſhip s ſuſpicions, as I find it in an expoſtula- 
tory letter to him, on his recent treatment ot 


a deccaſcd Cats 8 | 


{ 7] See his Hiſt tory thi roughout. 
4. . 


£c IT. | 


PHILOSAPHY,  Q 
« The reputation of the firſt Scipio (lays 


« his Lordihip) was not ſo clear and uncon- 
« froverted in PRIVATE, as in public life ; 
« nor was he allowed by all to be a man of 
« ſuch ſevere virtue as be affected, and as 
« that age required, Nevins was thought 
« to mean him, in ſome verſes Gellius has 
% preſerved ; and V ALERIUs ANTIAS made 
*© no ſcruple to aſſert, that far from reſtoring 
« the fair Spaniard to her family, he debauch- 
* ed and kept her, P. 204, of the Idea of a 
Patriot King. One would have hoped fo 
mean a flander might have flept forgot- 
"ten in the dirty corner of a poor Pe- 
dant's [8] common place. And yet we 
* ſee it quoted as a fact by an Inſtructor of 
* Kings. Who knows but at ſome happy 
© time or other, when a writer wants to 
* prove, that real friendſhip becomes a 
* oreat man as little as real chaſtity (o]. 
this advertiſement | 10] of yours may be 
*adyanced to the ſame dignity of credit 
* with the calumny of Yalerins Antias, Tt 
*1t ſhould, I would not undzrtake to dif- 
pute the fact on which ſuch an infer- 
«ence might be made; for, I remember, 


180 A. Gellius. [9] See p. 201, of the Patriot 
"ung. [10] Advertiſement concerning Mr. Pope, 
Pefixed to the Patriot King, 

„Tu 


10 A Vitw of L. BorINCGBROR ES 


« Tully, a great Stateſman himſelf, long 


« ago obſerved, Vere amicitiæ difficilli. 
*© me reperiuntur in 11s, qui in republica 
E werſantur. — But the Wor ds of N Evius 
es yyere theſe, 


tam qui res magnas mani ebe geſjit 
45 gberigſe, 

© Cujus facta viva nunc vigent; qui apud 
e gentes folus 

© Praftat : eum ſuus pater cum pallio un um 
* ab amica abduxit. 


« Theſe obſcure verſes were, in Gellius, 
© opinion, the ſole foundation of Antiass 
« calumny, againſt the univerſal concur- 
t rence of Hiſtorians: His ego verfibus 
« credo adductum Valerium Antiatem AD- 
© VERSUM CETEROS OMNES ſcriptores de 
c SCIPIONIS morabus ſenſiſſe. L. vi. c. 8. 
« And what he thought of this hiſtorians 
te modeſty and truth, we may collect from 
«© what he ſays of him in another place. 
& Where having quoted two tribunitial de- 
et crees, which, he tells us, he tranſcribed 
* from Records [ex annalium monu mentis] 
&« he adds, that Valerius Antias made no 
&« ſcruple to give them the lye in public. 


Valerius autem Antias, contra hanc decre 


2 5 cc torus 


— 


Pires nr 


© forum memoriam contraque auctoritates 
« veterum annalium—dixit, &c. L. vii. c. 
*19, And Livy, in his xxxvi® book, 
e quoting this Antias, for the particulars 
« of a victory, ſubjoins, concerning the num- 
« ber flain, Scriptori parum fide: fit, quia 
« in augendo non alius intemperantior eſt, 
« And he who will amplify on one occafion 
« will diminiſh on another; for it is the 
« ſame intemperate paſſion that carries him 
« indifferently to each extreme [I].“ 
RrcGuLvus's virtue comes next under his 
Lordſhip's cenſure: © know not (ſays he) 
« whether Balbus would have called in que- 
© ſton the sToRy OF REGuLUus. Vid. Au. 
« Gelliam, It was probably fabulous, in 
many circumſtances at leaſt, and there 
were thoſe amongſt the Romans who 
thought it to be ſo [2].” Would not 
any one now imagine, by his bringing Az. 
Gellius again upon the ſtage, that there was 
another Valerius Antias in reſerve, to de- 
pole againſt REGuLvus likewiſe? juſt the 
contrary, The Grammarian, in the iv 
chapter of his 6th book, confirms the com- 
mon ſtory, with an addition, by the teſtimo- 


[1] 4 Letter to the Editor of the Letters on the Spi- 
rt of Patriotiſm, the idea of a Patriot King, and the fate 
of Parties, &c. [2] Vol. v. p. 406. 
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12 A Vigtw of L. BotinGzroke's 
nies of the Hiſtorians Tubero and Tudi ta- 


mus, The truth however is, that his Lord- 


ſhip had his Voucher, though he be ſo 
ſhy of producing him. It is the reſpect- 


able Mr. Tol Ax p; to whom his Lordſhip 


is much . indebted for this, as well as 


better things. Amongſt the poſthumous I 
tracts of that virtuous writer, there is a | 


Diſſertation, intitled, The fabulous death of 


Atilius Regulus: in which, from a frag- 


ment of Diodorus Siculus, preſerved by 


Conſtantinus Porphyrogenitus, he endea- 
vours to prove, againſt all the Roman writ- 
ers, with Cicero at their head, that Regu/n: 
did not die in torments, but of mere chagrin. 
Toland only denied that his virtue was put to 
ſo ſevere a trial; but this was enough for his 
Lordihip, to call in queſtion the whole ſto- 
ry; and to add, that here were thoſe amine} 
the RoMaNs who thought it 10 be fabulous. 
Unluckily, the Roman writers are unani— 


mous for the truth of the ſtory. How then 


ſhall we account for his Lordſhip's aſſertion * 


Did he take Diodorus Siculus for a Latin 


writer, becauſe he had not ſeen bim in 
Greek ? Or did he underſtand A. Gellius as 
quoting Tuber and Tuditanus for doubters 
of the common ſtory ? 


His 


PH1LOSORNY. * +- By 
His Lordſhip's ambition was uniform 
and ſimple : it was only, as we ſaid, To 
BY AT THE HEAD OF THINGs, As he 
comes nearer home, therefore, he is more 
and more alarmed. He found his place al- 
ready occupied by certain Counterfeits and 
Pretenders, who had, ſome how or other, 
got into the throne of Science, and had actu- 
ly received homage from the literary world. 
But he unmatks and depoſes them with as 
much eaſe as contempt. | 
e SELDEN, GROT1Us, PUFFENDORE, and 
*CUMBERLAND (fays his Lordſhip) feem 
to be great writers, by much the ſame 
* right as he might be called a great 
„traveller, who ſhould go from London to 
Paris by the Cape of Good Hope [ 31.” 1 
can hardly think they took fo large a com- 
vals, But let us truſt to the Proverb : 
They and his Lordſhip, never fear, will 
prove it between them, that the fartheſt 
way four is the 1 way home. He 
news us a ready road indeed, but it leads to 
I whereas, if they take us a lit- 
te about, they bring us lately home to Re- 
gion. 
3] Vol. v. p. 68. 
He 


14 AVIEw of L. BoiincGBroke's 
He profeſſes © a thorough contempt for 
te the whole buſineſs of the learned lives of 
te SCALIGER, BOCHART, PETAvlus, UsH- 
« ER, and MARSHAM [4]. His con- 
tempt is well grounded: for having put 
himſelf to ſchool to them, and learned no- 
thing, it was natural for him to think, 
there was nothing to be learnt, One may 
ſurely be allowed to ſay, he learnt nothing, 
when we find him ignorant even of the firſt 
elements of the ſcience, the meaning of THE 
YEAR OF NABONASSAR ; which being on- 
ly an ra to reckon from, he miſtook for a 
periodical revolution of an artificial Near | 5]. 
But what need we more? Thoſe to 
whom he is moſt indebted ; whom he moſt } 
approves, and whom he honours with the 
title of Maſter, all ſhare in one common 
compliment, of inſufficiency and abſurdity. 
itt Marcitius Ficinus, he calls the be 
it Interpreter of Plato; but, at the ſame time 
Y: aſſures us, he was perfectly delirious. But F 
why, you alk, is Ficinus the beſt Interpret i * 


[4] Vol. ii. p. 261—2. 10 
[5] —< Beroſus pretended to give the Hiſtory [of 1 

| * the Babylonians] of four hundred eighty years :— n 
ki cs and if it was ſo, THESE YEARS WERE PROBABLY | 
1 © THE YEARS Or NABgONASS#AR.” Vol. ii. if 
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PHILOSOPHY. I5 
of Plato, ſince F. Scaliger, who knew ſome- 
thing of the matter, ſays, that he /iript his 
Maſter of his purple, and put him on his 
own beggarly rags? For a good reaſon; 
Ficinus taught his Lordſhip all he knew of 
Platoniſm. But why is he then perfectly 
delirious? For a better ſtill: he holds opi- 
nions which his Lordſhip condemns. 

His favorite BARROW, he tells us, © gots 
* on, a long while, begging the queition, 
e and talking in a theological car morn 


© woRTHY OF PAUL than of a man like 


him [6]—flimzy ſtuff, which a man is 
* obliged to vend, when he puts ona black 
© 20wn and band [7]. 

Locks and NEwTON, he inſinuates, were 
his Heroes: Nay, fuch is his condeſcen- 
lon, that he profeſſes himſelf the pupil of 
the former. Yet this does not ſecure Locke 
irom being mighty liable to a Px 1L080PHI- 
CAL DELIRIUM {|8S]. And as for NRW“ 
TON, the APPLICATION of his Philoſophy 
's grown, or growing into ſome abuſe [q]. 
Would you know how? By affording 


CrakxkR and BaxTER certain principles 


(6 Vol. iv. p. 278. [7] Vol. v. p. 361. [8]Vol. 
ü. p. 442. Lo] Val. liz. p. 374. | 
whereby 
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whereby to demonſtrate, that the Soul is an 


immaterial ſubſtance, An abuſe indeed 


But BacoNx and Locke, as much as „e 
admires them, he is not blind (he ſays) 10 
their errors; but can, without being une 


| diſcern SPOTS IN THESE SUNS.— 


Before I go any further, I will lay you a 
wager J know what thoſe ſpots are. They 


are, or I am much miſtaken, no other than 1 


the ſtains of Faith and the impurities of xe. 
velation. But let us hear him.—*« I can diſ- 
« cern a tincture, and ſometimes more than 
ce a tincture, inBacox, of thoſe falſe notions, 
* which we are APT TO 1MBIBB as MEN, as 
*© INDIVIDUALS, as MEMBERS OF SOCIETY, 
e and as scHOLARS. I can diſcern in Lock? 
&« ſometimes ill- abſtracted and ill-determin- 
« ed ideas, from which a wrong application 
ee of words proceeds; and propoſitions to 
which I can, by no means, aſſent. ] con- 
« feſs further, that I have been, and ſtil 
e am at a loſs, to find any appearance of 
« CONSISTENCY in an author, who pub- 

liſhed a COMMENT ARY ON THE EPpl- 


Fu 


o 


cc 5TLES OF Sf, Paul, and a treatiſe on 


ce the REASONABLENESSs OF CHRIST IANI“ 


« Ty (which he endeavours to prove by 


« fact and by argument) AFTER _— 
- « late 
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© ſtated clearly as he has done, the con- 
editions and meaſures of hiſtorical pro- 
« bability; AND AFTER having written 
* as ſtrongly as he has done againſt the 
«© abuſe of Words [].“ Did not I tell 1 
you ſo! If 
m— This SUN's ſick too: | 
<« Shortly he'll be an EARTH: 1 


— 2 
— * ET Ep 


as the Poet has it, in his deſcription of the 
peſtilence at Thebes ; not more fatal to 
great Cities than this bloated Vapour of- a 
firſt Philoſophy, which mimics, and, as he 
reflects, defiles that SUN of Science, and 
turns Nature into Prodigy. 


Et soLEM geminum et duplices ſe 
oſtendere 'TyHEBAs, &c. 


But his Lordſhip's account of his other 
Luminary, BACON, is ſtill more extraordi- 
nary — He thinks he diſcerns in him a tinc- 
ture, and more than a tinfure of theſe falſe 
notions, which we are apt to imbibe as Mx, 
as INDIVIDUALS, as MEMBERS OF SOCIE- 
be and as SCHOLARS. — That is, as 
Men, we are apt to think we have a Sou; 


[1] Vol. iv. p. 166, | 
[C] as 
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as Individuals, we are in expectation of a 
FUTURE STATE ; as Members of Society, 
we are inclined to reverence the ESTA- 
BLISHED RELIGION ;. and as Scholars, we 
are taught to reaſon, and not to HA- 
RANGUE. If any of his Lordſhip's Fol- 
lowers can give a better account of this 
{ſtrange paſſage, I am very ready to re- 
ſign the office I have here aſſumed, of 
being for once his Commentator. 

In truth, his Lordſhip deals by RELI- 
GION, and it's Advocates, as a certain 
french Author, I have red, does by Ar- 
CHEMY apd the hermetic Philoſophers; 
he brings almoſt every great name inte 
the number; and after having entertained 
his reader much at their expence, con- 
cludes each various eulogy, alike, —— 
Now his folly was in hoping to extract 
* Gold from baſjer metals: as the folly 
of all his Lordſhip's Alchemiſis is the 
hope of bettering human nature by 
GRACE. 

You now, Sir, underſtand, how well 
the diſpoſition of his mind and temper was 
fitted to his Syſtem. They ſeem indeed 
to be tallies, and act mutually upon one, 

| another, 
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another, as cauſe and effect, in their 
turns. | 
It often happens, that men who ar- 
raign Religion, have been firſt arraign- 
ed by it; and their defiance of Truth 
is only a repriſal upon Conſcience. Un- 
der theſe circumſtances it is no wonder 
they ſhould go to work much out of hu- 
mour; tho it be in an affair which requires a 
perfect calmneſs of mind, and freedom from 
all perturbation. But his Lordſhip has the 


miſerable advantage of being the firſt who 


has written under one intermitting fit of 
rage and reſentment. In this ſtate, like a 
man in a fever, whom no poſture can eaſe, 
whom no ſituation can accommodate, he 
is angry at PHILOSOPHERS for explaining 
what they cannot comprehend ; he is 
angry at Divixes for believing without 
explaining, Well then, they change 


hands; the Philoſopher believes, and the 


Drvine explains. No matter. He 1s an- 
gry ſtill. In this temper then we leave 
him, and turn to the proper ſubject of my 
Letter. 
You would know, you ſay, with what 
abilities he ſupports his Syſtem, 
ez) 
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The attacks upon Religion have always 
„een carried on, like war, by Stratagem 
and Force, T hall firſt therefore ſpeak of 
lus Arts, and then of his Powers of con- 
troverſy. 

It has been obſerved how cloſely, and 


how humbly, he copies the FREE 


THINKERS Who went before him; even 
to the ſtaleſt of their worn-out ſtrata- 
gems. . 
When FREE-THINKING firſt went upon 
it's miſhon, the PuBLic were not diſpoſed 
to underſtand raillery on a ſubject of this 
importance: ſo that it is poſſible there might 
be found amongſt the more early of our 
anti-Apoſtles, a Confeſſor or two to the 
glorious cauſe of Infidelity. This put 
their Succeſſors on their guard; or, what 
was better, gave them a pretence to fed 
From henceforth you hardly ſee an 
Infidel-book which is not introduced with 
the obligations, the Reader has to theſe 


ſervants of Truth, for venturing ſo far 
in his ſervice, while the Secular arm 


hovers fearfully over them; With the 


diſadvantages their cauſe muſt lye under, 


while it can be but half explained and 


half ſupported; and with the wonders they 


I have 
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have in reſerve, which only keep back 
and wait for a little more Chriſtian Liberty. 

This miſerable Crambe made ſo con- 
ſtant a part of our diet, and had been 
diſhed up from time to time with fo 
little variety, that it grew both offenſive 
and ridiculous; for what could be more 
nauſeous than to feign an apprehenſion of 
the Magiſtrate's reſentment, after they had 
writ at their eaſe for almoſt a century toge- 
ther, with the moiſt uncontrolled and un- 
bridled licence? 

In this ſtate of things could you a 
believe his Lordſhip would pride himſelf in 
cooking up this cold kitchen-ſtuff, and 
ſerving it again and again, inthe midſt of fo 
elegant an entertainment. GassENDI 
* (fays he) apprehended enemies much 
* more formidable than mere Philoſo- 
e phers, becauſe armed with eccleſiaſtical 
© and civil power. It is this fear which 
* has hindered thoſe who have combated 
* ERROR in all ages; and WHO COMBAT 
“ IT STILL, from taking all the apyan- 
«© TAGES which a FULL EXPOSITION. OF 
THE TRUTH would give the Their 
e adverſaries triumph as if the a of 
their cauſe had given them the Victory, 


[C3] « when 
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* when nothing has prevented their EN- 
© TIRE DEFEAT, or reduced their con- 
ce teſt to a drawn battle, except this, that 


they have employed arms of every kind, 


&«& fair and foul, without any reſerve; 
<« while the others have employed their 
cc offenſive weapons with MUCH RESERVE ; 
and have even BLUNTED THEIR EDGE 


© when they uſed them [2].“ 


The adverſaries [of Religion] (ſays 
6“ he again) ſeldom ſpeak out, or puſh 
*© the inſtances and arguments they bring, 
ce ſo far as THEY MIGHT BE CARRIED. In- 
« ſtead of which theſe ORkTHopDox Bur- 
* LIES affect to triumph over men who 
as 80970 but PART OF THEIR STRENGTH, 


* &c. [3]. 
And having, after his Maſters, thus 


feigned a fear, he feigns all the precaution 


of doubling and obliquity, which fear 
produces. He profeſſes to believe the 
Miſſion of Chriſt, tho' founded on the 
diſpenſation of Moſes, a diſpenſation he ri- 
dicules and execrates : He profeſſes to be- 
lieve the doctrines of Chriſt, tho' he rejects 
his gift of life and immortality ; He pro- 
feſſes to believe him the Saviour of the 


[2] Vol. iv, p. 163. [3] Vol. iii. p. 273. 
L 20 5 5 orld, 
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World, tho he laughs at the doctrine of 


that character. 

Well fare the New 10 iftortan - Great 
Britain ; who having writ without contro! 
againſt Miracles, and even the very Being 
of a God, gratefully acknowledges the bleſ- 
ſing ; and owns that We now enjoy To THE 
FULL that liberty of the Preſs which is ſo 
NECESSARY in every monarchy confined by 
legal limitations [4]. It isexcellently obſerv- 
ed too, let me tell you, that tho the Mo- 
narch ſhould be confined by legal limitations, 
yet the writer for the Preſs ſhould not. 

It would be endleſs to enter into his 
Lordſhip's ſmall arts of controverſy; yet it 
may not be amiſs to touch upon one or 
two of them; ſuch I mean as are of more 
general uſe and the readieſt ſervice. : 

The firſt is, To honour the name when 
you have taken away the thing : As thus, 
To expreſs the higheſt devotion to God, 
when you have deprived him of his moral 
attributes : the greateſt zeal for Religion, 
while you are undermining a future flate ;— 
and the utmoſt reverence for Revelation, 
when you have ſtript it of miracles and 
Propheſies. 

[4] The Hiftory of Great Britain, Vol. i. p. 213. 

[C 4] 2. A 
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2. A ſecond is, To diſbongur Perſons 
and Opinions, the moft reſpeclable, by putting 
them into ill company, or by joining them 
with diſcredited follies. Thus, Divines and 
Atheiſts; Clarkians and Malebranchians, 


are well paired, and always ſhewn to- 


gether: In like manner, The propoſitions, 
that the world was made for man, and that 
man was made for happineſs, are to be 
| boldly repreſented as two inſeparable 
parts of the fame ſyſtem, From whence, 
theſe advantages follow, that if an Arhe:/t 
be odious, a Malebranchian mad, and the 
propoſition of the World's being made far 
man, abſurd; the odium, the madneſs, 
and the abſurdity fall equally on the Di- 


vines, on Dr. Clarke, and on the propoſi- 


tion, that man was made for happineſs. 


3. A third is, To bring the abuſe of a 


thing in diſcredit of the thing itfelf; Thus 


the viſions of the Rabbins are made to con- 


fute JUDAISM; Popery and School-learning, 


to decry the diſcipline and docrine of CRI“ 
S TIANIT y; and the dreams of Malebranche, 
Leibnitæ, and Berkeley, to confute the waking 
thoughts of CP wWORRH, CLARKE, Wor- 
LAs TON, and BAx TER: For his Lordſhip 


3s juſt ſuch aconfuter of Metapyſics, as he 
would 


PO 
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would be of Ethics or Chemiſtry, who 


ſhould content himielf with expoſing the 
ab{urdities of the $Szozcs, and the whimſies of 
th Lcbenufts, and yet fraudulently forget 
that there are ſuch Authors, as Cictro and 
-BoERHAAVE, — To overturn a FUTURE 
„TAT, he employs all the ſuperſtitious fa- 
bles of the Poets and the People, concern- 
ing it: To diſcredit REVELATION, he enu- 
merates all the Impoſtors, and Pretenders 
to revelation in all ages: And to diſhonour 


Divine WoRsn1P, he is very particular in 
deſcribing the rites and ceremonies of the 


antient Church of Egypt, and the modern 
Church of Rome. In a word, you are ſure 


to find, on theſe occaſions, every ſort of 


topic, but what the ſober and intelligent 
Reader requires; Confiderations drawn from 
the nature of the thing itſelf. 

You would expect, however, that, when 
the azusEs of things have done him ſuch 
ſervice as to ſtand, where he has placed 
them, for the 7h:ngs themſelves, he would 
lor once, at leaſt, ſpare the AuTnors of 
ine abuſe, if it were only for the ſake of 
carrying on his fraud. If you expect fo 
much, you are miſtaken in his Lord- 
ſnip. He can, in the fame breath, call 
the 
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hi the abuſes of Revelation and the Goſpel, by 

4 the names of Revelation and the Goſpel, and 

i rail at the Clergy or at the Divine who has 

i introduced thoſe abuſes. | | 

bt 4. Another of theſe ſmall arts, (and 

„ with this I ſhall conclude my account of 

| them) is the covering his own ſuperficial 

[8 knowledge (and oftentimes his thefts) with 

94 calling thoſe who pretend to more, vain ſu- 

1. percilious pedants. Thus having largely 

1 pillaged a modern Writer, in his account 

6 of the Pagan MysTERiEs, he ſubjoins, 

1 *< To attempt a minute and circumſtantial 
ik} « account of theſe Myſteries, and even to 
[148 e feem to give it, would require much | 
if « greater knowledge of Antiquity than 1 

0 et pretend to have, or would take the trou- 

"I « ble of acquiring. They who attempt it 

1 * have been, and always will be, ridicu- 

I! e Jouſly and vainly employed, while they 

| i « treat this ſubject as if they had aſſiſted 

i ct at the celebration of theſe Myſteries, ot 

| | ec had at leaſt been drivers of the Aſs who | 
11 tc carried the Macuines and IurII- WM 
if « MENTS that ſerved in the celebration of WM 
[| « them| 5].” 5 


il ll It doubtleſs became him well, to talk = 


; [5] Vol. iv. p. 58. | 
i lh, | 2 | magiſte· 
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magiſterially on a ſubject of which he 
underſtood nothing but what he learnt 
from the Author, he abuſes. How-ever, 
he is nearer the truth than uſual, when he 
ſays, that the author is as particular, as if 
he had been at the unloading of the Aſs, &c. 
for though he was not at that ceremony, 
yet he had his accounts from thoſe who 
were. But jeſting is dangerous on learned 
ſubjects, and in a ſecond-hand wit, when 
he ventures to employ the ideas of Antiqui- 
ty. He talks of his Aſs as carrying the 
Macnines and IMPLEMENTS, for the ce- 
lebration of Myſteries; machines which 
were for the entertainment of fifty or ſixty 
thouſand people, at a time, in a great va- 
_ riety of repreſentations. The common La- 
tin proverb might have taught him, that 
what the 4/5 carried were the Books of the 
Myſteries ; which if only as bulky as thoſe 
of the fir/t Philoſophy, were load enough in 
conſcience for any ſingle A. But I agree 
with his Lordſhip, it is not eaſy to ſpeak 
of theſe Myſteries without verifying the Pro- 
verb[6]., 
Thus far for a ſpecimen of his Lord- 
ſhip? s arts of controverſy. But as a good 
[6] Afinus portat myſteria. 
| Mimic 
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28 A View of L. BoLIN GBROKER'Ss A : 
Mimic is commonly a bad Actor; and a | 
good Juggler a bad Mechanic, fo an artful | 
Caviller is as generally a very poor Reaſener. 
You will not be ſurprized therefore, if, 
in examining his Lordfhip's Philophic WY 
Character, under the ſeveral heads of his i 
INGENU ITV, his TRUTH, his CoNs IS TEN.“ i 


CY, his LEARNING, and his REASONING, 
we find him not to make fo good a figure, 
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as in the profeſſed arts of Controverſy, | BB 

I. Of his Incexvity, which comes 

if firſt, I ſhall content myſelf with only one : 
} or two inſtances; for his arts of contro- 2 
| h verſy, of which you have had a taſte, are 2 
l continued example of it. - 
1. Speaking of the Chriſtians of the Apo- . 
ſtolic age, he thus repreſents their cha- MMI © 

racter and manners. Notwithſtanding | 4 

«© the ſanctity of their profeſſion, =_ 

© GREATEST CRIMES,' even that of 1N- | 0 

© ES, were practiſed amongſt them [7].” | 


Is it poſſible (you aſk) that his Lord- | d* 
ſhip ſhould give credit to the explod- , 
ed calumnies of their Pagan adverſaries! | 7 
Think better of his ſenſe and candour: | n 
he alludes to no ſuch matter. St. Paul! . 
is his Authority; and he quotes chapter {1 


[5] Vol. iv. p. 513. 


and 
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and verſe, to ſupport his charge. This 


but increaſes your ſurprize. It is very 
likely : for Philoſophers, as well as Po- 
ets, of a certain rank, aim at nothing 
but (as Bays expreſſes it) to elevate and 
ſarprige. Who would not conclude, from 
this repreſentation, that the firſt Chriſtians 
began their profeſſion in a total corruption 
of manners; and that, like the Magi of 
old, it was a law amongſt them to mar- 
ry their Mothers and Daughters. 
as the ſimple fact, as St. Paul ſtates it, in 
his firſt and ſecond Epiſtles to the Corin- 
thians, was this, A certain man had mar- 
tied his Father's wife; (but whether be- 
fore or after his converſion, the writer ſays 
not) and on the Apoſtle's reprehenſion, 
convinced and aſhamed of his folly, he re- 
rented, and made ſatisfaction for the ſcan- 
Gal, he had occaſioned. 

2. Again, theſe wonderful Ess a vs tell us, 
lat when Jesvs ſpeaks of legions of An- 
gel, it is the language of PaGanisM ; but 
when Lord BoLINGBROKE ſpeaks of num- 
berleſs created intelligencies ſuperior to man, 
tis the language of NATURz : for, this, 
his Lordſhip aſſures us, 7s funded on what 
de know of actual cxiſtence. Mie are led to 

77 
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it by plain, direct, unforced ANALocv. But 
that of Jeſus fands on no other foundation, 


pbilgſapbically ſpeaking, than of a wexz 


POSSIBLE exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits, as are ad. | 
mitted for divers THEOLOGICAL USES, [8] | 
But why theſe different meaſures, the one 
for himſelf, and the other for his friends, 
the Divines ? His laſt words let us into the 
ſecret. His philoſophical intelligencies are 
a very harmleſs race; but the Chriſtian 1 


| Legions are much given to 7heological miſ- 
chief. Miniſtring Angels bring in, what 


he can by no means reliſh, a particular, 
and a moral providence. — God's phyfical | 
Providence, and the civil providence of the } 
Magiſtrate, make the only Government he 
acknowledges : Now his Intelligencies, like 
Epicurus's Gods, are always at an idle end ; 
but Angels are too buſy and meddling, to 
be truſted, under his Lordſhip's Philoſophic 4 
Adminiſtration. | 

You cannot however but be pleaſed to 
find, that the method of reaſoning by 
Analogy, which you had cauſe to think 
his Lordſhip had totally diſcarded, from 
the hard language he has fo often beſtowed | 
upon it, 1s brought again into fayour ; and 
now does wonders. 


[8] Vol. iv. p. 179. \ 
| 8. It 
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3. It not only opens the door, as we ſee, 


to his Lordſhip's Intelligencies, by a plain, 


direct, and unforced, application, but it ſhuts 
it againſt Zeſus Chriſt's. © I only intend to 
e ſhew (ſays he) that ſince men have not 
« admitted, in favour of Revelation, a 
« Syſtem of PaysIcs that is inconſiſtent 
© with philojophic truth, there is no rea- 
* ſon for admitting, in favour of the ſame 


« revelation, a Syſtem of PNEUMATICS 


© that is ſo, too [9]. 
The favourers of Revelation would own 
the inference, had his Lordſhip, in ſtat- 


ing the caſe, not begged the queſtion. As 


it is, they ſay, his reaſoning, when fairly 
repreſented, ſtands thus Divines reject 
* the Scripture Syſtem of Puys1cs, which 
*® THEY hold to be falſe, therefore, they 
* ſhould reje&t the Scripture-Syſtem of 
© PNEUMATICS,” which Hs LoRDsHiP 
holds to be falſe. Indeed, they conceive 
this no better an argument than if you 
was to ſay, That becauſe Politicians, in 


ſpeaking of the firſt ſource of political power, 


have called it the primum mobile, (alluding 
to the old erroneous Syſtem of Aſtronomy) 
and becauſe they have talked too of a ba- 
[9] Vol. iv. p. 181. 
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lance of Poxeer, (alluding to the true prin- 
ciples of Mechanics) therefore, if we rejecd 
their Syſtem of 4/tronomy, we ſhould reject 
their Syſtem of Mechanics, likewiſe. 

II. Give me leave, Sir, to lead you next 
and bring you to a place where you may 
have an- advantageous view of this noble 
Philoſopher's TRUTH, the very Soul _ Phi- 
ES: 

The Chriſtian Theology (ſays he) 

2 = derived a prophane licence from the 
© Jewiſh, which Divines have rendered ſo 
© familiar and ſo habitual, that Men 8. as- 
= | „ PHEME without knowing they blaſpheme, 
1 © and that their very devotion is IMPIOUs. 
e The licence I mean is that of reaſoning 
te and of ſpeaking of the divine, as of the 
ce human, nature, operations, and proceed- 
! « ings; ſometimes with, and ſometimes 
We « without the ſalvo of thoſe diſtinguiſhing 
te epithets and forms of ſpeech, which 
© can, in very few inſtances, diſtinguiſh e- 
te nough. The Jewiſh Scriptures aſcribe 
« to God, not only corporeal appearance, 
te but corporeal action, and all the inſtru- 
« ments of it; eyes to ſee, ears to hear, 
« mouth and tongue to articulate, hands 


c to handle, and feet to walk. DIvINES 
c TELL 
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« TELL US INDEED that we are not to 
cc underſtand all this according to the lite- 
« ral ſignification. The meaning is, they 


6 ſay, that God has a power to execute 


« all thoſe acts, to the effecting of which, 
« theſe parts, in us, are inſtrumental. The 
« literal ſignification is, indeed, abomina- 
„ble, and the FLIMSY ANALOGICAL 
© yEiL, thrown over it, is ſtolen from 
«© the wardrobe of Epicurus; for he 
* taught, that the Gods had not literally 
bodies, but ſomething like to bodies, 


* quaſt corpus: not blood, but ſomething 


© like to blood, guaſs ſanguinem [10].” 
Drvines ſay, that God has no body nor 


any thing like to body, but is IMMATERIAL. 


EpicuRus ſays, that his God had not a 
groſs earthly body, but ſomething like to 
that body, and was MATERIAL, Yet 
© their flimſy analogical veil is ſtolen from 


* the wardrobe of Epicurus. Truly a 


very ſubtle theft, which extracts MATTER 
from / gurative expreſſion! and well ſuited to 


Nis Lordſhip's leger-de-main, which draws 


an enalogical veil out of a metaphor. In- 
wk to fit it the better to Eprcurus's ward- 
he makes it but a flimſy one. 
[10] Vol. v. p. 519. 
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But, let us now ſee, the various ſhifts 
he has been reduced to, in order to ſup- 
port his principal calumny, that Divines 
ſtole from Epicurus the method of explaining 
the nature of the Godhead. | 

He ſays, when the Jewiſh Scriptures 
had given Gop a Body, the Divines found 
out that it was not to be underſtood lite- 
rally. Whereas the truth is, that the Jew- 
iſh Scriptures themſelves declare Gop to 
be a SPIRIT, or zinimaterial, in contradiſ-— 
tinction to body or MATTER. And the 
beſt of it is, that in other places, (as we 
have ſeen juſt before) his Lordſhip quar- 
rels with the Scriptures on this very account, l. 
for their Syſtem of PxzumMaTicss Now 9 n 
what did the D/vines deduce from thence, 


but This neceſſary truth, that where the a 
Jewiſh Scriptures deſcribe God's actions, : 
in accommodation to the groſs conceptions Þ F 
of men, it is to be underſtood as a mere WM x 
figure of ſpcech. But this would not ſerve * 
his Lordſhip's purpoſe ; which was, to W «© 
convict the Divines of nonſenſe and prevaa WM 4; 


TiCation, , 

He, therefore, turns, what the Divines 
called Mrarnox which is a figure of 
ſpeech, into ANaLoGy which is a mode 


of 
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of reaſoning, @ flimſy analogical veil: and 
Epicurus's ANALoGy, that the Gods had 
not earthly bodies but ſomething like them, 
that is to ſay, naterial, he turns into a ME- 
TAPHOR. Epicurus (ſays he) taught that the 
Gods had not LITERALLY bodtes. Epicurus's 
queſtion was not about literal or figurative 
expreſſion ; but about ſimilar and diſſimi- 
lar things.--- But You have enough, You 
ſay, of this great Reſtorer of TRUTH, and 
Reformer of REASON. Others may not 


be fo eaſily fatisfied. However I will be 


as ſhort, on this head, as poſſible. 

3. Tue Jews (his Lordſhip tells us) sup- 
POSED CRUELTY TO BE ONE OF THE Ar- 
TRIBUTES OF THE DEITY | 10]. —Theſe 
very TEws themſelves ſay, That the Lord is 
fracious and full of compaſſion ; ſlot to anger 
and of great mercy : That be is good to all; 
and his tender mercies are over ALL HIS 
woRKs[1]: That bis mercy endureth for 
EVER [2]: That tbe EARTH 7s full of the 
gaodneſs and mercy of the Lord[3]: That 
bis mercy is from EVERLASTING TO EVER= 


[10] Vol. v. p. 507. ſr] Pf. en. ver. 8, 9. 
2] Chron. Jer. Eira, Pialms, &c. EI 
XXX!11. ver. 5. xix. ver. 64. 
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LASTING [4]. Now, which of them will 
You believe? 

4. © Superſtition (ſays his Lordſhip) im- 
c perſonated chance under the name of 
« Fortune : and this chymerical Divini- 
« ty was ſuppoſed to direct arbitrarily 
c all the events, whoſe cauſes were 
not apparent, or which exceeded in 
„ good or ill, the expectations of men, 
„ The HEeaTHrENs accounted, by it, for 
e paſt events; conſulted it about future; 
and referred themſelves to it in doubt- 
« ful caſes. It is ſtrange that such sv- 
* PERSTITIONS, inſtead of being confined 
© to the Heathen world, ſhould have been 
© AS PREVALENT amongſt God's choſen 
*© People, both Jews and Chriſtians ; and 
* ſhould be ſcarce exploded at this hour. 
66 It is ſtranger ſtill, that a RECouRsE To 
e THE DECISION. OF CHANCE ſhould be 
e expreſsly commanded in the Old Tefta- 
* ment, and occaſionally countenanced in 
© the New, even on ſo important an occa- 
* ſion as the election of an Apoſtle in the 
e place of Judas Iſcariot [5]. 


£47 Pf. c. ver. 5.—ciil. ver. 17. | 
He 


PHIitLosoOFHY. -- WW 
He aſſerts, we ſee, 1. that the Jews and 
Cori/tians, as well as the Heathens, im- 
perſonated Chance under the name of For- 
zune : and 2dly, that their having recourſe 


to Lots was having recourſe to the deciſion 


of Fortune. 

As to the fie aſſertion, it is ſo remote 
from all truth, that the cuſtom of the 
Jewiſh People, in referring all events to 
God and to him only and immediately, has 
given a handle to Spinoza, Toland, and 
others, to bring in queſtion the very ex- 
iſtence of an extraordinary diſpenſation. 

As to the ſecond, we muſt obſerve that 
Lors are to be confidered in three differ- 


ent lights: or, more properly, they are of 


three diſtinct kinds. ; 

One ſort is a civil balloting, of general 
uſe in States to prevent intrigues and parti- 
alities. SoRTEM fpoſurfſent, ſays Tacitus, 
ne ambitiont aut inimicitiis locus foret. 

Another, is a ſuperſtitious appeal to 
the imaginary Deity, Chance or For- 
tune, 

And there is yet another, which 1s a 
reference of the event to Heaven, by 
God's own direction and appointment. 


[D3] Or 
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Of the ſecond, and only reprehenſible 


ſort, Revelation, as we have juſt now 
ſhewn, is entirely innocent. 

Of the firſt, his Lordſhip, as a Politi- 
cian, will not diſallow the uſe : His quar- 
rel, as a Philoſopher, is with the zhird, 
And he has no way to ſupport his charge, 


but by ſophiſtically reducing it into the 


ſecond; that is, repreſenting it as having 


all the ſuperſtition of the ſecond. Now in 


this he begs the queſtion, Are the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Revelations true or 
commentitious? Commentitious, ſays his 
Lordſhip, for ſeveral reaſons; and, amongſt 
the reſt, for their authorizing the Pagan ſi- 
perſtition of Lors. —What made the Pa- 
gan ſuperſtition of Lots ? Their being the 
inventions of men, while they pretended 
to be of divine appointment.—Very well: 


but the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Lots were of 


divine appointment. Pretended to be ſo, 


if you picaic, ſays his Lordſhip, and this 
puts them into the condition of Pagan 


{its —Sofily, my Lord; Your argument 
muſt-not take that for granted, which your 
argument is employed to prove. 

But his Lordſhip had his head full of 


that Maſter Sophiſm of the pIR8T PHILO- 
SOPHY 


1— 8 0 "IC 
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$oPHY, Which concludes againſt the reaſon 
or juſtice of a DIVINE COMMISSION, be- 
cauſe ſubſequent Inipoſtors expoſed it to 
abuſe by pretending to - the like com- 
mand. 1 

For, according to the Logic and Theo- 
logy of theſe Gentlemen, Gop muſt not 
caſt out DEvils, becauſe it afterwards 
gave a handle for Popiſh Prieſts to juggle 
with their Exorciſins. He muſt not direct 
a thing to be decided by Lors, becauſe a 
village-conjurer would afterwards employ 
the eve and ſhears, He muſt not make 
uſe of HUMAN INSTRUMENTS in puniſhing 
2 people, abandoned to unnatural crimes, 
becauſe an Arabian Impoſtor would after- 
wards pretend to the like commiſſion. He 
muſt not inſtitute a multifarious RITUAL, 
tho it was to keep a people ſeparate, and 
to ſecure them from the contagion of Ido- 
latry, becauſe wicked Prieſts and Politici- 
ans would eftabliſh ſuper/t:7ous ceremonies 
to keep communities enſlaved to civil and 
religious Tyrants, Theſe ſcrupulous Gen- 
tlemen might as well have told us, Gop 
ihould not have given us Riches, Know- 


icdze, and Power, becauſe there have been 


[D4] ſuch. 
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ſuch men as CHARTRES, SPIN OZ A, and 
MouLy MoLEcn. 

But to go on with his Lordſhip's ve- 
racity. 

3. He aſſerts, that hey [the Jews] made 
beaſts ACCOUNTABLE LIKE MORAL A- 
GENTsS|[6]. He is aware that fo mitigate 
this abſurdity, as he expreſſes it, both the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian commentators ſay, 
the pain inflicted on . beaſts. was to ſhew 
the heinouſneſs of human crimes—to blot 
out the memory of a great ſcandal—to 
puniſh the owner ſor keeping an unruly 
beaſt, negligently. But he deſpiſes all 
theſe ſolutions, as ſo many pitiful evaſions, 
Would you believe now that in the ſame 
breath, and merely to ſhew his reading, 
he ſhould confute his own falſe aſſertion ? 
I knew nothing more abſurd (ſays he) than 
this, except a cuſtom or low at ATHENS 
The Wx apoxs by which a murder had been 
committed were brought into Court, as if they, 
too, were liable to puniſhment ; and ile 
STATUE that had killed à man by it's fall, 
was, by a ſolemn ſentence of that wiſe people, 
the Thaji, founded on a Law of DRAco, 
caſt into the ſea. Now what was his 


[6] Vol. v. p. 79. : 
. Lordſhip 
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Lordſhip to prove ? That Moſes was ſo 


ignorant a Lawgiver, and the Jews o 
{tupid a people, that they made beaſts ac- 
countable like moral agents. And he illuſ- 
trates it by a law of the moſt celebrated 


Legiſlator and of the politeſt People, 


Draco and the Athemans; who made 


even weapons and ſlatues, moral agents. 


The Athenians and Draco perhaps would 
have ſaid, that they enacted theſe laws to 


ſhew their abborrence of murder, and to 
puniſh the careleſs erecter of a ſtatue. 


Mere SHIFTS AND EVASIONS, ſays his 


Lordſhip. 

6. Again, © God (ſays he) was FORCED 
to indulge the Jews in ſeveral SUPERSTI- 
© Tious prejudices [7], as learned Di- 
vines ſcruple not to affirm.” Had learn- 
2 Divines no more ſcruples, in affirming, 

nan his Lordſhip, I ſhould hardly dans 
W their defence. 

What they ſcruple not to ſay is 4 
That 1DOLATROUS WORSHIP was never ſo 


e corrupt, but that ſome of it's Rites 


i continued rational, or, at leaſt, remained 
nocent; and might be uſed in the ſer- 
vice of the true God, without ſuperſtition : 


71] Vol, iv. p 30. 5 
| That 
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That the Iſraelites being fond of Egyptian 
ceremonies, God indulged them in the 
uſe of ſuch as were harmleſs, and of no 
other. Nay, his Lordſhip's cenſure, which 
follows, ſeems to ſhew this was all their 
crime. He calls theſe Divines H Judges 
of the principles and views of God's proceed- 


Py). For it is more than probable, 
had they given him the advantage, he 


ſpeaks of, againſt the Moſaic Law, they 
had never incurred his diſpleaſure, But 
in what does the temerity of theſe bold 
Judges conſiſt? In this, That God always 
chuſes to take the ordinary means, before 
the extraordinary, when either may be 
made indifterently to ſerve his purpoſe. 
And that, therefore, he rather choſe to 
indulge the Jews in their fondneſs for old 
habits, and to turn their propenſities for 
Egyptian Rites upon ſuch as were innocent, 
than to give them new habits, and neu 


propenſities, by a miraculous force impre!- 


ſed upon the mind, which ſhould over- 
rule their wills and affections, | 

7. Wt Kxow (ſays his Lordſhip) THAT 
ALL THEIR {the Jews] sacRED WRI- 
TINGS WERE COMPILED AFTER THEIR 


I 
. CAPI 
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caPTIVITYI[Y„IJ. Balzac ſpeaks of a cer- 
tain Critic who uſed to boaſt, that no body, 
| beſides God and himſelf, knew the mean- 
ing of this or that verſe in Perſius. His 
Lordſhip's [WE Know] is juſt ſuch another 
revelation. Only the Critic's meaning 


might be true; but the Philoſopher's &now- 


ledge is certainly falſe. A falſehood ſo 
notorious, that I am in ſome doubt whether 
this ſtricture belong properly to his dog- 
matic or to his laconic ſtyle. For we 
know, may fignify—We know that the spu- 
roUs ESDRAS ſays ſo. And then he gets 


the two things he moſt wants; a very uſeful 


Truth, and a very noble Authority. 

8. « The Juſtice, [of the great day] (ſays 
his Lordſhip) 1F iT MAY BE CALLED 
* JUSTICE, moſt certainly requires that 
* rewards and puniſhments ſhould be 
* meaſured out, in every particular caſe, 
in proportion to the merit and demerit 
*© of each individual. But inſtead of this, 
it is aſſumed, conformably to the doc- 
* trine of PLATo, that the righteous are 
*© ſet on the viglit hand of the Judge, and 
*© the wicked, on the let; from whence, 
* tiey are tranſported into Heaven, or 


[9] Vol. iv, p. 339. 
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, plunged into Hell. They are tried in- 
&« dividually, they sr EM to be rewarded 
« or puniſhed collective, without any 
<« diſtinction of the particular caſes, which 
have been ſo ſolemnly determined, and 
© without any proportion obſerved be- 
e tween the various degrees of merit and 
ec demerit, of innocence and guilt, in the 
« application of theſe rewards and pu- 
« niſhments [10].” * 

* it may be called Juſtice— Marty, well 
put in. For who knows but, as this 15 
the general day of accounts, and that men 
ſee, ſuch a day will be much wanted; who 
knows, I ſay, but, rather than be without 
any, they may be fooliſh enough to take 
up with this? They cannot therefore have 
their prejudices in favour of it, rectified 
too ſoon : Let us not cavil with him there- 
fore, for bringing the juſtice of this court the 
into queſtion, before he has examined the 


| ing 
proceedings of it; but rather content our- . 
ſelves with admiring the wonders of his ISM 
reaſoning, Should I ſeriouſly quote the NE. 


Words of Jefus, — In my Fatber“s houſe 1} TB. 
are many manſions [1]: And again, The 1 beg 
er vant which knew his Lord's will, neither For 


/ 
[10] Vol. v. p. 495: C1] John xiv. 2. 
=: 20s 
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did according to his vill, ſhall be beaten 
with many firipes. But be that knew not, 
aud did commit things worthy of ſtripes, : 
hall be beaten with few ſeripes [2] ; Should 
[ ſeriouſly, I ſay, quote theſe words, to 
illuſtrate the truth of this noble writer's 
obſervation, that men at the great Tribu- 
nal ſeem to be rewarded or puniſhed collec- 
t:vely, he would, I ſuppoſe, have been. { 
amongſt the firſt to laugh at my ſimplicity; il 
at leaſt, the intelligent Reader would not 1 
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thank me for my diligence. | 1 N 
III. I proceed now to his Lordſhip's 16 11 
ConSISTENCY ; the next quality in his Ii tf 
philoſophic character. You have ſeen i 1 
+ þ 


15 
with what bravery he coxTRADICTS all 1 
others; you ſhall now ſee with what greater 14 
bravery he CONTRADICTS +þ:77:/elf. | 14 
There are two things which characteriſe 1 
the reaſoning part of his Lordſhip's writ- | 1 
ings, (if any part of ſo declamatory a work 1 
can be called reaſoning) and diltinguiſh Rat g 
them from all other men's; His INCESSANT | 1 
REPETITIONS, and his INCESSANT Cox- 8 
TRADICTIONS. Indeed, theſe beauties * 
beget and are begotten of one another. 
For when a man can furniſh out no better 


[2] Luke xii. 47, 48. | 
enter- 
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entertainment for his Gueſts than a par- | tl 
cel of groundleſs flams, he will be much 1 
ſubject to repetition; and every repetition ti. 


as much ſubject to variation; for his tales 

having neither foundation in Fact, nor 

meaſure in Truth, they will be always 
producing, for admiration; and always 
new modeling, for convenience, as beſt 
ſuits his preſent paſſions and purpoſes. 

His REPETITIoONs I leave for the re- 
freſhment of thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
read him through : This ſhort ſpecimen of 
his CONTRADICTIONS I propoſe for a more 
=—_ | - general entertainment. 

[ But as profeſſed Anſiverers never abuſe 
our underſtandings and our patience more 
than in this kind of diſcoveries; it may 
not be amiſs, to ſay a word or two of a 
ſpecies of accuſation, which ſuch men are 
always ready to urge on the very ſlighteſt 
occaſion, for the convenience which at- 
tends it; the convenience of making an 

Author confute himſelf when the Anſwerer 
is unable ſo to do. 

Sometimes the imaginary inconſſſtence 
| ariſes out of the flow or cloudy appreben- 

1 fion of the Anſwerer, when the Author is 


too brief or too refined: ſometimes from 
the 
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the inaccurate expreſſion of the Author, 


when the Anſwerer is too haſty or too cap- 
tious. It ſometimes ariſes from the An- 


werer's prejudices; and ſometimes again 
from the Author's prevarication. 

Nay (which 1s ſtranger {till) the more 
exact the diſtinctions are, and the more 
correct the expreſſion, (and the correcter 


and exactet they will be in proportion to 


the Author's knowledge of words and 


ings) the more ſhall the diſcourſe abound 


with 7heſe incon/i/tencies. For a heavy or a 


precipitate Anfwerer, will never be able to 


diſtinguiſh SIMILAR things from 1DEN- 
IC AL. 


Prejudice for a ſet of Opinions may 


make an Anſwerer miſtake ſome things to 
be in Nature, what they are only in the 
combinations of the Schools ; and finding 
them confidered differently (that is, under 
other aſſociations) by his adverſary who 
may have no prejudices, or prejudices of 
another kind, he will be extreme ready to 
call theſe drfferences, by the more com- 
modious name of cantradictions. 


Laſtly, the Author, if he be a FREE/ 


THINKER, has a kind of right, by pre- 


leription, to two or three, or indeed, to 
4 | two 
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two or three dozen of Characters, as beſt 
ſuits his purpoſe, or errand: A practice, 
which, being begun under a want of Li- 
berty, was continued out of Licentiouſneſs, 
and is ſtill kept up for the fake of it's 
Conveniences. Now if ſuch a one be too 
lazy to aſſume a perſonated Character in 
form, then, (as Lord Shaftſbury obſerves) 
a dull kind of IRON Y which amuſes all alike, 
becomes his favorite figure of ſpeech. But 
with ſuch a Writer, an inattentive or plain- 
dealing Anſwerer may give himſelf much 
trouble, to collect his contradictions, and 

all, to be well laughed at for his pains. 
I have fairly marked out theſe various 


e PRO * * IE 
Sits. A n Me” ha 7 pe oo — 1 n * 
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2” 
1 
2 
4 


delufions, that You may have it in your cot 
power to detect me, ſhould I be tempted Y 4 

to impoſe upon You, myſelf, Not that! YI fx 

claim much merit from this fair dealing; Mr 

for his Lordſhip's conTRADICTIons ars © Phi 

ſo groſs and ſubſtantial, numerous and | Ty, 

. obvious, that I was under no temptation } #21! 
to make out my ſpecimen by any thing I} #4! 
doubtful or equivocal. | | =Þ 


1. © I could not (fays his Lordſhip) f 
© have diſcovered, as NEwToN did, that | 
% zniverſal law of corporeal Nature, which tl 
he has demonſtrated, But further than | 
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« that, he could go no more than I; nor 


« diſcover the ACTION OF THE FIRST 
© CAUSE, BY WHICH THIS LAW WAS IM- 


« POSED ON ALL BODIES, AND IS MAIN- 
« TAINED IN THEM |3].” Here, he owns 
ATTRACTION, not to be a REAL or an 
eſſential PROPERTY, OF MATTER, but tbe 
action of the firſt cauſe upon it. Vet in 


another place he obſerves, that Ar- 


© TRACTION MAY BE, notwithſtand- - 


© ing all the $ILLY abſtract reaſoning to 
e the contrary, A REAL PROPERTY OF 


© MATTER [4],” The truth is, that, for 


any thing his Lordſhip knew of this uni- 
verſal Law, or of the /illy abſtract reaſoning 


concerning it, ATTRACTION might be 
Action, Paſſion, Magic, or the Man in 


the Moon. He only followed his leader, 
Mr. CoLLins, who diſplayed the ſame 


Philoſophic ſpirit in ſpeaking of GRavi- 
TY, the effec? of Attraction: And CLARKE'S 


animadverſion on his knowledge will ex- 


actly ſuit his Lordſhip's. — © Not content 
* to have erred ſo very groſsly in the firſt 
foundation of all natural Philoſophy ; 
you could not forbear profeſſing further, 


that you have often admired that a- 


[3] Vol. iv. p. 8. [4] Vol. iii. p. 547. 
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VITATION ſhould be efteemed a matter 


of fuch difficulty amongſt Philoſophers ; 
and that you think it to be jo evi- 
dent and neceſſary an effect of mat- 
ter in conſtant motion perpetually ſiriking 
one part againſt another, that you wwon- 
der every body ſhould not ſee it, ] ſup- 
poſe the reſt of the world will no leſs 
edmire at you, for imagining that, by 
ſo ſlight an admiration, you could at 


once {et aſide all the propoſitions in that 


«c. 


moſt excellent book | the Principia of 
Newton] wherein it is made appear by 


. ſtrictly mathematical demonſtrations, 


drawn from the Laws of motion, now 
agreed on by Mathematicians, and 
eſtabliſhed by experiments, and from 
the Phænomena of the heavenly bo- 


dies; that the preſent operations of na- 
ture, depending upon gravitation, can- 


not poſlibly be mechanical effects of 
matter in conſtant motion perpetually 


 firtking one part againſt another. Upon 


the whole, all that you have advanced 


about gravitation is ſuch marvellous 


rcaloning, to be made uſe of in the 


preſent age, after ſo many great diſco- 


veries, founded upon experience, and 
| cc even 
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* even mathematical demonſtration ; that 


*© tho” I have no cauſe at all to be diſplea- 
«© ſed with you for arguing in ſuch a man- 
* ner; yet, I believe, your readers cannot 
but think you might very well have for- 
born going out of your way, to give ſo 


very diſadvantageous a repreſentation of 


your own Philoſophy [ 51.” 
2. In one place, his Lordſhip tells us, 
that the right of the Iſraelites to the Land 


of Canaan was founded on the PROPHECY of 


Noah: in another, that i* was founded on 
% PROMISE 70 Abraham. Second thoughts 
are. beſt. He ſeems hereto be ia little 
nearer the truth. For tho' a promſe may 
intitle to a poſſeſhon, I do not ſee how a 
propheſy can do more than foretel one: 


Unleſs his Lordſhip has ſome ethical en- 


zine of a new invention, to extend the 
grounds of Oòligation, unknown to GRo- 
TIUS, SELDEN, and CUMBERLAND: yet 
they travelled for it; and, if we may believe 
his Lordſhip's account of their famous 
Journey to Paris, ſpared for no room in 
laying foundations. But, in this affair of 
the PROMISE, his Lordſhip 7n/inuates an 


[ 5] Clarke's third defence of the immateriality and 
"aural immortality" of the Soul, againſt Collins, 


[EZ] untruth ; 
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untruth; which is a great deal meaner 


than telling one i For he repreſents it as 
capricious, arbitrary, and without any rea- 
ſon aſſigned. | 

3. © The Jews (ſays his Lordſhip) as 
* often as they made God deſcend from 
Heaven, and as much as they made 
* him reſide on earth, were far from cloath- 
« ing him with corporeity, and imputing 
* corporeal vices to him [7].” 

Yet two or three pages forward, ſo 
prevalent is the luſt of abuſe, he ex- 
preſsly ſays, Zey DID cloath bin With COR- 


 POREITY., 


Theſe are his words: © The Jewiſh 


« Scriptures aſcribe to God not only cor- 


* poreal appearance, but corporcal action, 
and all the inſtruments of it; eycs to 
& ſee, ears to hear, mouth and tongue to 
ce articulate, hands to handle, and feet to 
e walk [8].“ You will ſay, perhaps, that 
his Lordſhip meant, the Scriptures indeed 
aſcribed all this to God; but in a Agura- 
tive, not in a literal, ſenſe. I would have 
ſaid ſo too, but that his Lordſhip goes on 
rating the Divines for underſtanding the 


ſcripture- repreſentation in a gurative ſenſe. 


7] Vol. v. p. 515. [8] P. 519. 5 
Which, 
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Which, too, he ſhews does not mend 
the matter; this Agurative ſenſe being 
ſtolen from Epicurus. Now we know 
that E picurus certainly believed the Gods 
to be coRPOREAL (if he believed any) 
tho' made of a finer ſtuff than mere mortal 
bodies. © Divines (ſays his Lordſhip) tell 
us indeed, that we are not to underſtand 
„all this according to the literal ſignifi- 
cation, &c. But this fimſy theological 
% ver] thrown over the literal ſignification 
« is ſtolen from the wardrobe of Epicu- | 
«* rus [].“ His Lordſhip's wardrobe 
ſeems to be as rich as Epicurus's, in 
VEILS: A little after, we have a very cu- 
rious one, @ thin and trite VEIL of analo- 
gy : and he is ready to lend them to Di- 
vines, as Lucullus did his cloaks 0 the 
Players, by the dozen. 

But whenever his Lordſhip ſpeaks of 
 CurIsTIANITY, a kind of fatality attends 
him; and his contradictions have then nei- 
ther ſtop nor meaſure, 

4. Speaking of the 14 Supper, he ſays, 
The perſon by whom it was inſtituted 
* 1s repreſented ſometimes under images, 
_ © that render it impoſſible to frame any, 


[9] P. 519. 
Ez! * of 
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* of the EFFICAcx, or even of the IxSTI- 
% TUTI1ON, of this Sacrament. Chriſt is a 
e vine, he is a rock, nay he is a coat, 
« according to St. Paul,” &c.[10]. And 
pt no further off than four pages, he ſays, 

There is no one [figurative expreflion] 
e perhaps in the whole Goſpel, leſs liable 
* to any equivocal ſenſe than that which 
*©. Chriſt employed when he ſaid, This 15 
5 my body, and this my blood, in the very 
<« act of giving bread and wine to his Diſ- 
<« ciples, who were at ſupper with him, 
© juſt before his death, for a remembrance 
of which, this ceremony of a ſupper was 
re then inſtituted by him. The figure 
« was eaſy, the application natural, and 
ce they could not underſtand the expreſſion 
« literally [1].” 

His Lordſhip, as you may well think, has 
commonly different purpoſes to ſerve by | 
his contradictions. Here it is one and the 5 
ſame : to diſcredit a Goſpel inſtitution: Y _ 
which is equally done by ſhewing it to 
be myſterious, obſcure, and incomprehen- 
ſible, where it pretends to clearneſs and On 
preciſion ; and low, trite, and mean, where . | 
it pretends to ſomething auguſt, peculiar, 

[103 Vol. iv. p. 592. [1] P. 596. 


* 
* 


and 
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and in the higheſt degree efficacious. All 
the fault in this caſe, except his Lordſhip's 
moſt profound ignorance of the nature of 
the Rite [2], is his bringing theſe two 
curious obſervations ſo near to one ano- 
ther. 55 

5. © Chriſtianity (ſays his Lordſhip) 
* as.the Saviour publiſhed it, was full 
and ſufficient to all the purpoſes of it. 
© Its ſimplicity and plainneſs ſhewed that 
sit was deſigned to be the religion of man- 
* kind, and manifeſted likewiſe the divi- 


„ nity of it's original [3].” This is very 


gracious. Vet the Scene changes with his 


Lordſhip's humour; and the /mplicity 


and plainneſs become dark, ambiguous, 


and zncomprehben/ible, © That there are 
many ambiguous expreſſions, many dark 
c ſayings, in the Goſpel; MANY DOC- 
* TRINES, Which reaſon could never have 
* taught, nor is able to comprehend, 
now they are taught, cannot be deni- 


ed (a]. 


yur 
— 


en the principles of N. and R. Religion, preached at 
Lincoln's Inn. 


3] Vol. iv. p. 450. [4] Vol. iv. p. 318. 
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But let him recover his temper, and 
Chriſtianity brightens up again, and we ſee 
it reſtored to his good graces. * The ſyſ- 


© tem of Religion (ſays he) which Chriſt 


e publiſhed, and his Evangeliſts recorded, 
js a compleat ſyſtem to all the pur- 


© poles of true Religion, natural and re- 


* vealed. It contains all the duties of the 
* former, it enforces them by aſſerting 


e the divine Miſſion of the Publiſher, 


* who proved his aſſertion at the ſame 
e time by his miracles [5]. But it is 
only reſtored to be as ſuddenly depoſed. 
It's birth is ſo far from being divine, that 
he infinuates it to be ſpurious, and neither 
better nor worſe than a kind of Baſtard 


Platoniſm. It is aſtoniſhing to obſerve 


te the ſtrange conformity between Pl A- 
* TONISM and GENUINE CHRISTIANITY 
te itſelf, ſuch as it is taught in the original 
* Goſpel. We need not ſtand to compare 
& them here: Particular inſtances of cor- 
« formity will occur often enough. In 

8 general, the Plalonic and Chriſtian Syl- 
tems have a very near reſemblance, A- 
„ LIS DECET ESSE SORORUM [6].” He 
then goes on to ſhew, that the common 


5] Vol. iv. p. 314 [6] Vol. iv. p. 340. 


Parent 


e 
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Parent of both was not REASON but Ex- 
 THUSIASM, | 
Enthuſiaſm, you will ſay, is now fairly 
brought to bed of twins, Platoniſin and 
Chriſtianity. No ſuch matter. Genuine 
Chriſtianity was taught of God [7]. — As 
it ſtands in the Goſpel it contains a 
* compleat ſyſtem of Religion: it is in 
truth the ſyſtem of natural Religion [8].” 
Well then, we ſhall hear no more of this 
fikerly reſemblance to Platoniſm. Perhaps 
not. But you ſhall hear, and that ſoon 
too, of as great changes. This Chriſtia- 
nity is at laſt found to be derived from 
JupaisM ; that very JupaisM, which, 
he had told us, was it ſelf raiſed on 
THEFT and MURDER— © On the Re- 
„ ligion of the Jews, and on the Au- 
* thority of their Scriptures, Chriſtianity 
* was founded [9].” Again, They who 
prefer the example and doctrine of 
*® CHRIST to thoſe of PAUL, will find 
* reaſon to think that the Meſſiah in- 
* tended rather to reform and to graft 
© upon Judaiſm, than to aboliſh it | 10].” 


7] Vol. iv. p. 348—9. [8] Vol: iv. p. 316. 
ig] Vol. iv. p. $37» [10] Vol. iv. p. 350. 
| And 
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And again; He accuſes Paur for 


ſtle, my Goſpel: And this new, or pecu- 
liar Goſpel, his Lordſhip tells us wwas the 

Myſtery of God's purpoſe to TAKE IN THE 
GENTILES, ſo INCONSISTENT with the de- 
clarations and praflice of Ixsus [1]. Yet 


| «© propagated with the fame fimplicity 
„ with which it was originally taught by 
* CHRIST, it would (he tells us) have 
« been to the W benefit of Man- 
r 
Let us now ſum up his Lordſhip's Doc- 
trine concerning the GospEL or Jxsvs, 
e The Goſpel is ſimple, clear, and of di- 
vine original: But it is, at the ſame time, 
dark, ambiguous, incomprehenſible ; and, 
like it's Ser Platoniſm, the Iſſue of Enthu- 
| fiaſm.—As Jeſus publiſhed it, the Goſpel 
is a compleat Syſlem of Natural Religion, 
and tends to the unſpeakable benefit of 
mankind : But as Jefus publiſhed it, the 
Goſpel was only a reform of that Impoſ- 
ture Judaiſm, on which it was founded, 
and was intended by Jeſus to be confined 70 
the Fewiſh People; it being PAUL, who, 


1 1 Fr me ; | 
1 1. Vol. 1. P. 323. [2] Vol, IV, D. 319, - 
1 112 
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preaching a new Goſpel, called by the Apo- 


for all this, had Chriſt's Goſpel “ been 


— 
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in direct contradiction to the declarations 
and the practiſes of Jeſus, turned it into a 
compleat Syſtem of Natural Religion, and 
made it tend to the unſpeaſable benefit of 
mankind, by extending it to the Gentiles.” 
And thus he goes on cor: *radicting his own 
aſſertions, as faſt as he adva ces them, from 
one end of his Eſſays to the other. 

The ſame ſelf-contradictions, which con- 
fute his own calumnies againſt Chriſtianity 
ITSELF, ſtill follow him when he comes 
to ſpeak of the pRoOPAGATORsS of Chri- 
ſtianity. | 
' 6. He (fays this noble Lord) who com- 
© pares the Epiſtles of James, of PETER, 
and Jonx, ſuch as we have them, with 


* thoſe of Paul, and all theſe with the 


e doctrines of the GosPEL, will be per- 
* haps of my opinion; at leaſt he will 
* have no ground to ſay of the three firſt, 
* that they were authors of NEw GosPELs, 
* as he will have grounds to fay of the 
“ laſt, and as the laſt does in effect ſay of 
e himſelf[3].” What was this new G 
el ? It was, as we have ſeen juſt before, 
the Myſtery of God's purpoſe to take in the 
Gentiles, JaMEs, PETER, and Jon, 


[3] Vol. iv. P» 320. 
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therefore, according to his Lordſhip, 
taught not this myſtery ; /o inconſiſtent, as 
he ſays, with the declarations and practice 
of Jeſus, Yet ſoon after he confeſles, 
that James, PeTzR and Johx, did not 
preach CurisT's Goſpel, but were, toge- 
ther with Pavur, the Authors of this NEw 
Gosyer., For, ſpeaking of the Council of 
Jeruſalem, he ſays, The ArposTLEs had 
given no directions to inſiſt that the Gxx- 
TILES ſhould or fhould not, ſubmit to cir— 
cumciſſon, and to the yoaks of the Law [4]. 
Which neccilarily implies a confeſſion, 
that THEY too were Authors of this new 
Goſpel, the My/tery of God's purpoſe to take 
an the Gentiles, The taking in the Gentiles, 
he ſuppoſes a thing agreed on by all the 
Apoſtles : and that what was yet undone 
was the ſettling the preciſe terms of their 
admiſſion, | 

Our Unbelievers look fo monſtrouſly 
aſquint upon Religion, that the oppoſite 
| rays of their prejudice are always diſturb- 
ing and confounding one anothers effects. 
Yet, in the general, it requires pains te 
fix the contradictions which ſpring out of 
theſe fugitive croſs-lights, Commend 


[4] Vol. iv. p. 324. 
4 | | moe 
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me therefore to the Man who brings his 
contradictions to a point; and requires no- 
thing of you but eye- ſight to comprehend 
them 1n their full luſtre. 

His pro and con are always near neigh- 


bours. So that we ſhall not be ſurprized 


to find them at laſt, in the following in- 
ſtances, incorporated, as it were, into one 
another. 

7. I much doubt (ſays his Lordſhip) 
«© whether the EvANGELISTS would un- 
© derſtand the Epiſtles of St. Paul, Tho 
ONE OF THEM WAS HIS SCRIBE [$5]. — 
It was ſaid of One, that he believed again/t 
þ5þe a ſubject of much mirth to our i- 
Philoſophy- Men. 

But what is that, to his Lordſhip's 


greater ſtrength of mind, who can doubt 


egainſt certainty | —PAUL and Luk E a- 
greed to preach the Goſpel together: 
and not only ſo, but that Zuke's pen 
ſhould be employed to convey their com- 
mon ſentiments, and adventures, to po- 
ſterityx. And yet he queſtions whether 
Luck underſtood Paul's EP15TLES. 


5] Vol. iv. p. 202, | : 
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Dic aliquem, ſodes, heic Quintiliane, colorem 
Heremus — 


some body, I ſuppoſe, might tell 
him, that one of theſe Evangelifis was 


Paul's Companion, his Amanuenſis and 
Hiſtorian. But his obſervation being too 


good to be thrown away, he added with 


infinite dexterity and addreſs 
them was his Scribe. | 


tho” one of 


8. Again, Speaking of the MORAL AT- 


TRIBUTES, the noble Lord obſerves, We 
©« make God fo much a copy of man, 
e that we deſign the worſt, as well as 
«the beſt of our own features, if I may 
* ſo ſay, in our repreſentations of him: 
* and, as common as it is, no unprejudiced 
* thinking man can hear, without aſto- 
* niſhment, our perfections and our im— 
* per fections imputed to the divine Being 
* in the ſame breath, and by the ſame 
c men; with this difference at moſt, that 
© the former are imputed directly, and 
e the latter ſometimes under the THIN 
* AND TRITE VEIL OF ANALOGY. Ina 
« Being thus conſtituted, they may well 


« imagine that the moral virtues are the 
| « {ame 


es 


cc 
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am 


* 


Theology may eaſily deduce, from his 
« attributes, the characters Theology has 
given them [6].” | 

We cannot, ſays his Lordſhip, without 
oftonifhment ſee our per fections and our im- 
berfeckions imputed to the divine Being. 
His aſtoniſhment is all a flam. There 
is, indeed, no ſuch imputation, even in 
his own reckoning. For tho' he pretends 


* 
* 


the zmnperfections are imputed, yet, he ſays, 


it is under the thin and trite veil of analo- 
. That is, not imputed. For when 
Scripture ſpeaks of the out/iretched arm of 
God, and his all-ſeeing eye, does it impute 
arms and eyes to God, in the ſenſe it im- 
putes /z/tzce and goodneſs to him? Yes, 
lays he—wunder the thin and trite veil of 
analogy. i. e. Net in the ſame ſenſe. As 
if we ſhould ſay, His Lordſhip arrirms 
under the thin and trite veil of a Dx- 
NIAL, | 
This, Sir, is a very ſcanty ſpecimen of 
bis Lordſhip's CONTRADICTIONS, Yet 
no man appears to be more ſenſible of the 
Uſgrace which CONTRADICTIONS bring 
upon a writer. For, ſpeaking of the 
[6] Vol. v. p. 89. 
N whole 


ſame as they are in our ideas: and 
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whole CoLLEGE Or APosTLEs, he ſays, | 
Theſe inconſiſtent Writers talk often a dij- YI © 
ferent language on the ſame ſubjet'; and MY * 
CONTRADICT in one place what they have | 
ſaid in another [5]. © Jl 
IV. His Lordſhip's profound Lanz A 
ING comes next to be conſidered. 
1. The firſt inſtance I ſhall give, is } anc 
fetched from the very penetralia of the /e 
ae phy. Human knowledge is ſo en- 1 fou 


* tirely and ſolely derived from actual Bx- thei 
e ING, that, without actual Being, we quir 
<« ſhould not have EVEN ON of thoſe fim- WY 2 
© ple ideas, whereof all the complex and | de 


* abſtract notions that TURN OUR HEADS 
ce are compoſed [ 6].” | 
Here, his Lordſhip cried eb enn, and 
4 ſhould have ſacrificed a Bull for his diſ- 
1] cCovery: which informs us of no leſs a 
4 truth than this, that , awe had had no Being 
I} we ſhould have had no ſenſation ; in other 
words, that qualities cannot exiſt without a 
fublance. For if, by actual being he did 
not take in the thinker's own, the obſerra- 
tion is falle : a rational Being, tho' exiſting 
ſingly, has yet the idea of his own exiſt- 
ence. But the obſervation is every Way 


[5] Vol. iv. p. 489. [6] Vol. i. p. 411: 
extra- 
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extraordinary. He ſuppoſes our {imple ideas 
to be real; he ſuppoſes our complex and 
abſtra®Z notions to be compounded of the 
/mple ideas; and yet he ſuppoſes that the 
compoſition has TURNED OUR HEADS. 
Till now, I underſtood it was fantaſtic, 
ad not real knowledge, which turned 
I nen's heads. But I forget; His Lordſhip 
found the whole World in a frenzy; and 
then indeed it is-hardly worth while to en- 
quire what ſet them a going. 

2, © The Pacans (ſays his Lordſhip) 
do not appear to have interpolated the 
v antient Doctors of Paganiſm ; nor is there 
*2ny pretence to fay that THEY have 
impoſed any ſpurious books on the 
„world, under the name of thoſe Doc- 
tors [7].“ 

ORrHEus and Mankcuklus TRISME= 
mSTUs were certainly Pagan Doctors, 
t ever there were any. And did his 
Lordſhip never hear, that the Books, 
lymns, and Poems, come down to us, 
nder their names, were Pagan forgeries ? 
vill not infiſt upon the $1BYLLINE ORA- 
Is, which CictRo aſſures us had been 
L pelated, (for the Pagans interpolated 


[7] Vol. iv. p. 195. 


their 
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their very forgeries) becauſe I do not know 
to what conditions his Lordſhip confines 
the Do#orate in the Pagan World, or whe- 
ther he admits the fair ſex to the honour 
of the Hood. : 


However, let us not think him ſo 


unlearned as not to have heard of theſe . 


forgeries. He had both heard of them, 
and conſidered them well: And as he is 
always for putting the ſaddle on the right 
horſe, (as where he aſcribes atherſm to the 
Divines) he charges all theſe iniquities on the 
CHRISTIANS. It was (ſays he) to pro- 
© mote the Opinion, that all the Myſte- 
«© ries of their [the Chriſtians'] Religion, 


“had been revealed by the writings of 
% Pagan Philoſophers many centuries be- 


< fore Chriſt, that ſo many books were 


« forged under the names of Mercurius 


* Jyiſinegiſtus, of Hyſtaſpes, of the Si- | 


„ BYLs, and perhaps of others.“ 


We are got a good way towards Docto- f 
rating theſe old Woman: They are be- 
come Philoſophers, we ſee. — But whether 
the Chriſtians were the only forgers of 
Sibylline Oracles muſt be left to be decided | 


The 


between Tully and his Lordſhip. 
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The truth is, and who, that underſtands [Ill 

antiquity, ever doubted of it ? That ſome 1 

paganized Chriſtians learnt this trade of Wi 

forging Books, under antient names, from 11 

thoſe whoſe ſuperſtition they had left, but 11 

not that ſpirit of impoſture which ſupport- Mit | 

3. © The [greek] Hiſtorians, ſays his 190 

« Lordſhip, obſerving how fond their = | 
c countrymen were of thoſe who writ Fu it 
Fables, turned Hiſtory into Romance; N 
and ſtudied to make their relations mar- N q 
« vellous and agreeable, with little regard =—_ |. 
« to truth, in which they were encourag- 11 
* ed, AFTER ALEXANDER'S EXPEDITION "0 14 
« InTo ASIA, by the difficulty of diſ- | I il 4 
kay proving any thing they faid of coun- | 1 
tries ſo remote [8J.“ A vulgar man, = | | 


and one of thoſe his Lordſhip calls Pe- 
dants, would have ſaid, — BEFORE A- 
LEXANDER'S EXPEDITION : becauſe the 
difficulty in a great meaſure ceaſed AFTER 
that Conquerer had opened, and his Suc- 
ceſſors had kept open, a communication 
with thoſe remote countries. 
4. He calls Ariſtotle's Logic, the 
rules of a Dialectic that ſeemed to prove, 
[$] Vol. iv. p. 137—8, | 
1 . 


cc 


=_ 
_—_— 
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« and DID PROVE indifferently either in 
<« favor of truth or error ] . Exagge- 
ration is one of his Lordſhip's favorite figures 
of ſpeech : but here, puſhed a little too far, 
for, not content with ſaying that Ariſtotle's 
rules of Hyllogiging (for that is what he 
means by the rules of a dialefic) ſeemed 
to prove, he will needs add, and Dip 
PROVE. Which ſhews ſuch a knowledge 
of Syllogiſm, as needed not the fol- 
lowing inſtance to ſet it off. It muſt not 


© (fays he) be imagined, that he who 


„ reaſons, or ſeems, rather, to reaſon 


* cloſely and conſequentially, has there- 


fore truth always on his fide[1],” J 
deſire to know who ever thought he had, 
who did not miſtake (as his Lordſhip here 
{eems to do) the art of ranging arguments, 
for the Art of finding them? “No body 
(his Maſter Locke would tell him) can 
e hinder, but that SyYLLoGisM, which 
« was intended for the ſervice of truth, 
<« will ſometimes be made uſe of, againſt 
« it. But it is NEVERTHELESS ON 
« TRUTH'S SIDE, AND ALWAYS TURNS 
©. UPON THE ADVERSARIES OF IT [2]." 


[9 ] Vol. iv. p. 158. 4 159. 
2] Second LE to the Bp. of Worceſter, p. 


31—2. 8“ Ed. 1697. 
6. Speak- 


* 
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6. Speaking of Angels, his Lordſhip 
thinks fit to hazard this Obſervation: 
There is another cauſe of this PNRuUu- 
« MATICAL MADNEss, [the belief of 
« ſuch Beings] the fondneſs of making 
« man pals for one of thoſe Beings that 
_ << participated of the divine Nature. This 
c had long poſſeſſed the heathen Theiſts: 

« and IT POSSESSED THE CHRISTIANS 

c WITH MORE ADVANTAGE [3]. _ 


This ſeems demonſtration that his 


Lordſhip either never read, or at leaſt 
never underſtood, an antient Apologiſt. 
The truth is, there was not one extrava- 
gance in all Paganiſm, which afforded fo 
much advantage to the primitive Chriſti- 
ans as this fond opinion of the antient 
Philoſophers, that the human Soul was 
a part or portion of the divine nature ; nor 
was there any, they were more eager to 
expoſe : They laboured, indeed, with ſo 
much warmth, and ſometimes with ſo 
little difcretion, that it hath given a handle 
for ſome learned moderns to pretend that 


all the antient Fathers believed the natu- 
al mortality of the Soul [4]. Well, but 


[3] Vol. iv. p. 478. 
[4] See Dodwell on this Subject. 
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if the Chriſtians were not poſſeſſed with 
this fondneſs, he will ſhew you, at leaſt; 
they might have been poſſeſſed with it, 


and to more advantage too. But this part 
of his Lordſhip's philoſophic Character, 


his Reaſoning, I am not yet come to. 


However, as we are now upon the bor- 
ders, it may not be amiſs to uſher it in 
with this curious argument; which un- 
dertakes to prove, that the impious notion 
of the human Soul's partitipating of the 
divine nature, poſſeſſed, or at leaſt might 
have poſſeſſed, the Chriſtians with more ad- 
vantage, than it did the heathen Theiſts. 
What then, do you think it is? You 
will hardly gueſs. It is this, That Chrijti- 
ans are wont to ASSUME that man is com- 
pounded of body and souL [5]. Well, it 
muſt needs be allowed, that till we /- 
fume, man has a Soul, we can never be 
Polſeſſed with an opinion that his Soul 
participates of the divine Nature. So much 
then is admitted, that ſince Chriſtians hold, 


man is compoſed of ſcul and body, they may 
be poſſeſſed with advantage. But how 


it ſhould be with more advantage; than 
the Heathens, I cannot comprehend, Did 


_ [5] Vol, iv. p. 478. | 
| 5 


* 


 , AH-ILASDREY.  - 


not They, as well as the Chriſtians, hold 
that man was compoſed, of ſoul and body? 
We need not, I think, any other proof 
than this notion, of participation imputed 
to them, For they could not, ſure, be 
ſo abſurd to hold that, nothing might 
participate of ſomething. However, of 
this I will not be over poſitive, ſince his 
Lordſhip tells us, they all laboured un- 
der an incurable PNEUMATICAL MapD- 
NESS. | 3 | 
V. Such an eſcape of his Lordſhip's 
logic, muſt needs awake us to expect 
great things from this laſt capital accom- 
pliſhment of the Philaſopher, his ART oF 
REASONING: to which, we are now ar- 
rived, | T 5 

I. will prove againſt Locks, 


that the notion of Spirit involves more 
difficulty or obſcurity in it than the no- 


tion of body. Nay, he ſays he will make 
Locke prove this againſt himſelf, that we 


have more and clearer primary ideas belong 3 


ing to body than we have of thoſe belonging 
0 immaterial Spirit. And thus he argues, 


Primary ideas are the ideas of ſuch qua- 


* lities as exiſt always in the ſubſtance to 
[F4] « which 


N - 


n 
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© which they belong, whether they are 
perceived or no. They are therefore 
d efjential to it, and productive, by their 
te operations, of thoſe ſecondary qualities 
«© which may be ſaid only to exiſt in our 
< perceptions of them. Of the firſt ſort 
< are ſolidity and extenſion, to mention 
<© no others, the primary qualities, and, in 
e qur ideas the eſſence of Matter, of which 
*© we can frame no conception excluſively WY 
e them. Theſe notions I have Ta- | 
„ KEN FROM MR. LoCKs, and they lead - 


me to aſk what the primary ideas are of | 
<« ſpirit or immaterial ſubſtance? The MY | 
© Primary idea or the eſſence of it is 1 
© 'THovucuT; as body is the extended, [ 
ce this is the thinking ſubſtance, savs i 
© Drs CarTes. Tnovcur then, c- - 
c UAL THOUGHT, is the eſſence of the f 
« ſoul or ſpirit, and, by conſequence, o MF 7 
& inſeparable from it, that we cannot WM 7 
« conceive the Soul or Spirit to exit e 
<« ſeparately from, or excluſively of, 1 £4 
* thought. But this I know to be FF t 
© untrue: and I may well own, fince FF «© 
& Locke has owned the ſame, that I , 


« have one of theſe dull Souls that dots 
| ay 
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tc 770 percet ve itſelf always to contemplate 
© ideas[6].” 


Won't you naturally ſuſpect him of foul 


play, when you find him employing the 
language of one Philoſopher, to confute 
the ſentiment of another? He is arguing 
againſt Lock concerning the equal or 
ſuperior evidence of the primary qualities 
of Body and Spirit, and he takes Drs- 
CARTES's definition of the primary quali- 


ties of Spirit, to make out his point. 


In plain truth, he puts the change upon 


us: he uſes thought, or actual thinking, 


for the faculty of thinking, It is this 
Laſt which is e/entzal to the ſoul and inſe- 
parable from it: It is this laſt, wi.'ch be- 
ing a power 1s properly predicated of an 
Agent : It is this laſt which Locke under- 
ſtood to be the primary idea of a ſpirit or 
immaterial ſubſtance, when he ſaid that 
the notion of Spirit involves no more dif- 
culty nor obſcurity in it than that of body: 
And it is the laſt, of which it may be 


truly ſaid, that we cannot conceive the ſoul 


or ſpirit to exiſt ſeparately from, or exclu- 
freely of it, 


| [6] Vol. iii. p. 5111, 
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2. His Lordſhip owns, that 1c is above 
humanity to comprehend that wirtue, 
whatever it be, whereby one Being adls 
upon another, and becomes à cauſe, 
„ Whatever knowledge (lays he) we ac- 


e quire of apparent cauſes, we can acquire 


* none of real cauſality: by which, I 
* mean, that force, that power, that vir- 


© tue, whatever it be, by which one Be- 


“ ing ACTS on another, and becomes a 
* cauſe, We may call this by different 


© names according to the different effects 


* of it; but to know it in its firſt princi- 
ce ples, to know the nature of it, would 
ce be to know as God himſelf knows, and 
te therefore this will be always unknown 
© to us in cauſes that ſeem to be moſt under 
© our inſpection, as well as in thoſe that 
1 are the moſt remote from it [7].“ 
Would you believe, now, that it was 
but a little before, in this very E/ay, that 
for want of this knowledge, (which 
yet to affect even in cauſes that ſeem to be 
moſt under our inſpection, would be to 


affect knowing as God himſelf knows) he 
denies the Soul to be a ſubſtance diſtinct 


from body. They (ſays he) who hold 


[7] Vol. iii. p. 551. os 
| & the 
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«© tie hypotheſis of two diſtinct ſub- 
e ſtances MUST EXPLAIN in ſome tolera- | 
« ble manner, which they have not yet done, iN 
the union, and MUTUAL ACTION ON | 
© ONE ANOTHER, of unextended and ex- il 
« tended Beings, or elſe deny the abſolute Wh 
« exiſtence of any thing extrinſical to the i 
«© mind [8].” Wo 

That is, thoſe who hold the hypotheſis 160 
of two diſtinct Subſtances muſt either do A 
that which he holds no Being but the 5 Js 
omniſcient can do; or they muſt run mad; 1 
or (which I think is ſomething worſe) [4 
they muſt ſurrender up themſelves to his 1 
Lordthip's guidance. 

He employs the ſame arms to com- 
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bat INSPIRATION; and with the ſame 
advantage. The Notion of which is i 
alle and viſionary, becauſe © He has 10 l 
* more conception of this ſuppoſed Ac- if 


* TION of the divine, on the human 
uind, than he has of the inſpiration by 
* which the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from 
the Father and Son, according to the de- 
ciſion of the council of Florence.” e 
That is, he rejects Inſpiration becauſe he Il} 

woes not comprehend that virtue by which 1 


[8] Vol. iii. p. 521, 2. 
1 | one 
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one Being acts upon another and becomes a 
Cauſe ; altho he owns none but God can 
comprehend it. | 
But his argument againſt the ex:fence 
of the Sour, and the reality of INSPIRA“ 
TION, 1s doubly faulty. For not only, to 
reject a revealed truth, when the pro- 
poſition in which 1t 1s contained 1s unac- 
companied with that explanation of the 
cauſe which our faculties are INCAPABLE 
of comprehending, is folly and extrava- 
gance; but, to reject it even then, when 
the propoſition is unaccompanied with the 
explanation which our faculties are ca- 
PABLE of comprehending, is unreafon- 
able. 
3. His Lordſhip endeavours to ſhew, 
that a future State was not the Sanction of 
the Law or Religion of Nature. And how 
does he go about it? — * Sanctions mult 
te be contained in the Law to which they 
"wp belong; they muſt be a part of it. In 
© their promulgation, they muſt +a 
&« 25 the Law does, neceſſarily, all acts of 
cc obedience, or diſobedience to it ; — they 
ee muſt be as public -— Theſe conditions are 
« effential, there can be no ſanction with- 


cout them. And therefore the rewards 
2 c« of 


PHILOSs OP Hv. 7 
f a future State, which have not theſe 


© conditions, are no ſanctions of the natu- 


« ral Law, Reaſon and experience, that 


taught men this Law, ſhewed them 
© the ſanctions of it. But neither of them 
pointed out theſe, Have we any grounds 
« to believe, that they were known to the 
© antediluvian World? Do they ſtand at the 
* head or tail of the SEVEN PRECEPTS 
© GIVEN TO THE SONS oF Noan? Were 
„ they ſo much as mentioned by Mo- 
SESIS 
Can you poſſibly forbear laughing? Had 
ne found a Jutare /tate in the ſeven precepts 
of Noab, or in the books of Moſes, be aſſured 
he would have employed this lucky circum- 


ſtance to prove, that a future ſlate was not 


the Sanction of the Law of Nature, but the 
{anion of a poſitive Law, or of a pretend- 
e Revelation. For in the beginning of 
this very ſection, has he not attempted to 
prove it was ſo, from its being found 
in the GospeL? © God (ſays he) has 
given a Law, the Law of Nature and 
* Reaſon, to all his human Creatures: 
the Sanctions of it are a NATURAL 
„ TENDENCY of virtue to the happi- 


[9] Vol. v. p. 512—13. 
F271 <« neſs, 
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* neſs, and vice to the miſery, of man- 
* kind —They are imperfect To ſupply 
4 the imperfection [Revelation pretends] 
* that there muſt be neceſſarily ſome fur- 


* ther ſanctions of this Law, and theſe are 


* the rewards and puniſhments reſerved 
«© to a FUTURE STATE, Here is ample 
room for reflexions 10]. —— In truth 
there is: and I have juſt given you a very 
obvious one, for a ſample. : 

4. He tells us, that he worſhip of the 
ene true God was not the fit Religious 


FVerſhip. The BiBLE ſays it was. NO 


matter for that, The B1BLE is a farrago 


of inconſiſtencies IJ. Methu/alem (he 


« ſays) faw both Adam and Noah, to 
* both of whom God revealed himſelf in 
«* his Unity. Sem, the Son of Noah, 
* lived even to the days of Abraham. 
Need I ſtay to ſhew How IMPOSSIBLE 
7c it is for any man IN HIs SENSES to be- 
e lieve that a tradition derived from God 


*© himſelf, through ſo few generations, was 


*© loit amongſt the greateſt part of man- 
4 Kind; or that Polytheiſm and Idolatry 
* were eſtabliſhed on the ruins of it in the 
*« days of Serug, before thoſe of Abrabam, 


10] Vol. v. p. 511—12. [1] Vol. iv. p. 19. 
c : 60 and 


PHiloSOPHY. 79 
« and fo ſoon after the Deluge? I ſhould. 
« think it IMPOSSIBLE even for the Jews 
„ themſelves to ſwallow ſo many fables 
« and ſo many anacroniſms. Since the 
« unity of -God was not univerſally taught 
in thoſe early days, it was not ſo reveal- 
* ed, nor preſerved in the manner aſ- 
* ſumed. [z].“ 

This account therefore, he tells us, is Ix- 
conSISTENT with itſelf [4]. You will 
wonder perhaps how it comes to paſs, that 

Y the two propoſitions, The Unity was re- 
Valed by God to Adam—and the knowledge 


if if was loſt in a very few generations. 
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ſhould be ſo unable to ſtand together. The | 
beſt anſwer I can give you is, that his Lord- | | 
ſhip was more attentive to his own paſſionate 1 
ſpeeches no man in bis ſenſes can believe — Wit 
It is impoſſible for the Jews themſelves to hit 
foallow ſuch fables and anacromſms— _ Wh! 
thin to the FAcTs which occaſioned all Will 
is reſentment. The utmoſt that even Wh 
Prejudice, in its ſenſes, can make of the Fil N | 
Kripture account, is an IMPROBABILITY : Wh | 
nd this 7mprobability, bis Lordſhip him- 1 
fa, but two pages afterwards, is ſo good lll 
b remove for us. He delivers it as — 
2] Vol. iv. p. 20. [3] Vol. iv. p. 19. 
a general | ith 
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go A VIEW of L. BolI N CBRORKR's 
a general Truth, that * the Vulgar zasr- 


* Ly embrace Polytheiſm and Idolatry, : 


©< even AFTER the true doctrine of the di- 
ce vine unity has been taught and received; 


« as we may learn from the example of 


cc the Ifraelites: and ſuperſtitions GRO 
ce APACE, AND SPREAD WIDE, Where 
*& Chriſtianity has been eſtabliſhed and is 
* DAILY TAUGHT, as we may learn 
« from the example of the Roman 


% Churches [ 4].” 
Now, Sir, I argue thus, If amongft 


the 1/raclites, Idolatry and Superſtition fo } 
eaſily, ſo frequently, and ſo inſtantaneouſly | 


ſucceeded, to the worſhip of the true God, 


and needed ſuch ſevere puniſhments to 
bring men back again to reaſon, in 2 
place were many extraordinary means 
were provided to keep them in their duty; 
and if, amongſt Chriſtians, Idolatry and Su. 
perſtition grow apace and ſpread wide where | 
the true doctrine of the unity is daily taug'h, | 
how can we wonder that in /o few g. 
_ nerations, as from Adam to Serug, Polythes 1 
iſm and Idolatry had eftabliſhed themſelvri Ml} 
the ruins of the Unity; and in an Age 


T4] Vol. Iv. p. 22. 


when 


* 
0 


Purtrogofny.  - MM 


when we hear of no other proviſion for the 


Truth than the long lives of the Patriarchs ; 


and becauſe Methuſalem jaw both Adam and 


Noah ? 

If You deny bis to have been the caſe 
of Jews and Chriſtians, his Lordſhip tells 
you, You are out of your ſenſes : if you own 
this to have been the caſe of the Antedi- 
Irvians, You are out of your ſenſes ſtill. 
What is to be done? There 1s but one 
way; which is, ſubſcribing to his Lord- 
ſhip's Wiſdom. But I have ſomething 
more to ſay of this pretended INCONSIST= 
ENCY. — © Can any man in his ſenſes 
© believe that a Tradition, derived 
« from God himſelf, ſhould be loſt in 


„% $00 FEW generations, and so $00N 


© after the Deluge?” — How few, and 
how ſoon, I beſeech your Lordſhip ? I am 


not captious : I have a ſpecial reaſon for 
alking. The Chronology, of this pe- 
nod, is not uniform or conſtant; there 
is a wide difference in the ſeveral bible- 
accounts: ſo that I ſuſpect foul play as 
well as inaccuracy, in your thus putting us 
off with the vague reckoning of, {© fer, 
and, / ſoon, 
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To be plain, tho' theHEBREW Copy 
makes it no more than three hundred 
years from the Deluge to Abraham; yet 
the SAMARITAN-PENTATEUCH, the SEP. 
TUAGINT, and JosEPHUs, reckon about 
a tboujand : time more than ſufficient to 


fink the greateſt part of Mankind into Ido- 


latry and Polytheiſm, ſo early as the days of 
Serug. And here lies the difhculty, the 
beſt Chronologers agree in preferring the 
Samaritan, the Septuagint and Foſephus, 
to the Hebrew Copy. But I forget myſelf: 
His Lordſhip has © a thorough contempt 
© for the whole buſineſs of the Learned 
lives of SCALIGER, BochART, PETA- 


„ vivs, UsnrR, and MARSHAM [C5]. To 


rohom (he ſays) the whole tribe of ſebo— 
lars bord with reverence, and conſequently 
he muſt have the fame contempt for 


 CuxonoLoGY: Which, indeed, he has 


ſhewn on more occaſions than one; but 


never to ſo much advantage, as when he 


ſuppoſed Livy and Tac us to have flou- 
riſhed before VIRGIL [9]. | 


bp. 161, 2. = 3 
[6] See Dr. NEwToN's learned and judicious 


[6] 
Digertauons eu the Prophiaſtes, p. 33. 
But 


PHILOSOPHY.- 83 
But this by the way only. My buſi- 
neſs with his Lordſhip at preſent lies in 


another quarter, 
For, having thus (in his attempt to 


ſhew that the worſhip of the one true 


God was not the firſt religious worſhip) 
thrown the B1BLE out of the account, he 


you on in this manner: 
* If the ziconſiſtency of this account 


© makes us reje& it, we ſhall find leſs 


e reaſon to believe, on the Authority of 
*® prophane traditions, that the UNITY 
* oF GOD WAS THE PRIMITIVE FAITH 
of mankind. Revelations to the Fa- 
* ther and to the Reſtorer of the whole 
* human race might have eſtabliſhed this 
faith univerſally: but without Revela- 
tion it could not be that of any one 
people, till obſervation and meditation, 
* till a full and vigorous exerciſe of Reaſon 


made it ſuch [7]- + 


The reaſoning 1s truly: admirable. The 


ſuppoſed Fact, as we find it in ANTIQUI- 
TY, ſtands thus, According to the BIBLE, 
the worſhip of the true God was the firſt 
religious worſhip: GENTILE TRADITION 


[7] Vol. IV. p. 20. 
"= 24 ſays 
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fays much the ſame. Between theſe 
two Teſtimonies there is a natural and 
ſtrange connexion. The Tradition ap- 
pears to riſe out of the Written word: 


For, as his Lordſhip well obſerves, nothing 


but a Revelation could eftabliſh this Faith 


univerſally, not even amongſt one people, till 


obſervation and meditation had made it fa- 
miliar to them. Here you have the Fact 
proved in the ſtrongeſt manner a Fact can 
be proved; by the concurrence of two 
Witneſſes, coming from different quarters, 


and ſtrangers to one another's evidence; 


which yet not only agree, but mutually 
ſupport each other. What would you 


more ?—Hold a little, ſays his Lordſhip, 
This boaſted connection between ſacred 


and prophane Hiſtory has no foundation: 
the ſacred is not to be believed, becauſe in- 
confiftent : the prephane is not to be be- 
lieved, becauſe it has no ſupport but 
what it receives from the Sacred. Thus 
ſtands his Lordſhip's reaſoning, or, at 
leaſt, thus it would ſtand had he urged 
it to the beſt advantage. And to this, 


1 have already replied, that his Lord- 


ſhip, in calling the Bible account incen- 


Vſtent, is guilty of an abuſe of of words: 


that 


PHILOS OF HEFT. 
that all which his own premiſſes infer is | 
only an 7mprobability; and this impro- Wl 
bability likewiſe, he himſelf fairly con- 1 
tradicts and confutes. But I go farther, 
and in defence of the Bible account ob- 
ſerve, that if what he ſays be true, 1 
That er vation and meditation and a full i 
and vigorous exerciſe of reaſon, are neceſ- Wl 


fary to gain the knowledge of the UNIT, 1 
in a natural way; and that theſe qualities 11 


are long a coming; it is then highly pro- 
bable, that the want of this obſervation and 
meditation when the unity was revealed to i 
the fit Man, might be the occafion of 14 
the ſpeedy loſs of it. He expreſsly tells 14 
us, that this truth has been ſubje& to il 


* We Cr — 7 * 
* r wn 


23 ſudden revolutions, when men were in 1 
fall poſſeſſion of it, with all their her- 1 


vation, meditation, and vigorous exerciſe of 
--aſon, at the height; and twenty other 


Deculiar advantages to boot. i [3 
But his Lordſhip's general management | 
of this queſtion, of the FIRST RELIGIOUS 6 


WORSHIP, is too curious to be paſſed over 
in ſilence; tho” it properly belong to a 
toregoing Head. He diſcuſſes the point 
at large, in two ſeparate Diſſertations: 


BEEP each | | 
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cach of which is ſo well qualified, and 1 


ſo fitly accommodated to the other, that 
the ſecond is a complete confutation of the 
firſt. How this came about, is not unwor- 
thy the Reader's notice. His Lordſhip 
does things in order. He had firſt of all 
to diſcredit the Moſaic account of the 
Creation: And Moszs repreſenting the 


worſhip of the true God as the original 


Religion, he ſat himſelf to prove, that 
Moſes was both a foo! and a jar. Soon 
after, he had another Prophet to bring 


into contempt, the Prophet Isa1an, who 


informs us, that the Jews were the only 
nation under heaven, which had the wor- 
ſhip of the one God; and this truth Eusk- 


Blus takes upon his word [8]. His 
Lordſhip will prove them to be miſtaken. 


And then he ranſacks all the dark cor- 
ners, not of antiquity, but of thoſe mo- 
derns who have rendered antiquity till 
darker : in which he ſucceeds ſo well, as 
to per ſuade himſelf that the World, many 
ages before the foundation of the Jewiſh 
Republic, had the knowledge of the one 
God; nay, that there was no time fo 


[8] See Div. Leg. Vol. i. Part i. p. 168. 


early 
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early in which the one God was un- 
known. In a word, he overturns, as we 
ſaid, and very completely too, every 
thing he had written on the ſame ſubject, 
in the other Differtation, againſt Moſes. 
But as all this is directly levelled at the 
Author of the Divine Legation of Maſes, 
J leave that Writer to do his own argument 
juſtice as he ſhall find himſelf able. 


5. I will now, Sir, give you one of his 


Lordſhip's palmary arguments againſt Re- 


VELATION. 
© Can he be leſs than MAD who boaſts 


8 1 ſuperadded to REASON, 
« to ſupply the defects of it, and who 
9 ſuperadds R ASON to REVELATION to 
e ſupply. the defects of this too, at the 
ee ſame time? THIS 1s MADNESS OR THERE 
6 15 NO SUCH THING INCIDENT TO OUR 


NATURE [9].” 


Now as every man, who believes Ræ- 
'VELATION, was in theſe circumſtances, 


his Lordſhip (and reaſon good) conclud- 
ed the MaDNEss to be univerſal; and 
none but himſelf in their ſenſes: and 


ſtanding thus alone he has thought pro- 
per to give us frequent notice of this ex- 


[9] Vol. iv. p. 172. 
1G +l traordinary 
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traordinary caſe [10], Inſanire me aiunt, _ 
ultro cum ipſi inſaniant. But if he will 
needs reduce mankind to this ſad alter- 
native, I ſhall make no ſcruple to vindi- 
. cate - our common nature, be it never ſo 
much at his Lordſhip's expence. For, as 
to the body of mankind, who * hold that 
Revelation was ſuperadded to Reaſon, 
eto ſupply the defects of Reaſon ; and that 
© Reaſon was at the ſame time ſuperadded 
eto Revelation to ſupply the defects of Re- 
“ velation, I am ſo far from ſeeing in them 
any of thoſe unfavourable ſymptoms, bis 
Lordſhip ſpeaks of, that I think, whoever 
had done otherwiſe had deſerved, (at leaſt, 
on the principles of his Lordſhip's rigid 
Juſtice) to be ſent to Bedlam. Indeed 
ſome, for ſo doing, have been actually 
| ſent thither. For what, for the moſt part, 
: are the religious inhahitants of that place, 
but ſuch, who, having ſuperadded Reve- 
lation to ſupply the defects of Reaſon, 
WOULD NOH SUPERADD REasoN to fup- 
ply the defects of Revelation; but were 
for making the Laws of the Goſpel the 
ſole rule of all civil as well as of religious 
conduct, 
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Let us conſider how the caſe ee 
ſtands. 

The Religioniſt, his Lordſhip foo; inne 
that Revelation was ſuperadded to Reaſon, 
to /upply the defects of Reaſon. Very well. 
Reaſon then is the firſt Building; and Re- 
velation, a ſ/zperaddition to it. Revela- 
tion meddles not with the work of Reaſon, 
but ſupplies us with new truths, where 
Reaſon ſtops ſhort. And why was this 
-done?—Por the ſake of an ADEQUATE 
RULE oF LIFE. Is Reaſon alone this 
rule ?—Then the ſuperaddition of Reve- 
lation was not wanted. IS Revelation 
alone the rule ?—Then Reaſon was mend- 
ed and improved to no purpoſe. The 
ADEQUATE RULE therefore is compoſed 
of BoTH. But if ſo, When Revelation 
has been added to Reaſon to ſupply the 
defects of Reaſon, muſt not Reaſon be 


added to Revelation to ſupply the defects 
of Revelation? Muſt not two things, thus 


related, be mutually applied to aid one 
another's wants? Reaſon is the founda- 
tion; Revelation is the ſuperſtructure. It 
is agreed the ſuperſtructure is neceſſary to 


projet the foundation, Muſt it not be 


owned 


90 A VIE of L. BoLINBROKE's 
owned too, that the foundation is as ne- 
ceſſary to bear the ſupeſtructure ? 

But, what is more, it is the GosPEL it- 
ſelf, and not artificial Theology, which pre- 
ſcribes this conduct to it's Followers. For 


the Go/pe/ being to ſerve (as is confeſſed) for 


a ſuperaddition to the firſt building of 


Natural Religion, it delivers no complete 


ſyſtem of moral Law, (for which it 


is ſo often reproached by his Lordſhip) 
becauſe the general parts of that ſyſ- 
tem are to be found in Natural Religion. 


For this defect, if it be one, St. Paul has 


pointed out the remedy, the ſtudy of 


natural Religion, from whence, toge- 


ther with the Goſpel, ſuch a complete 
ſyſtem may be collected. Finally, 
© Brethren, whatſoever things are true, 
© whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſo- 
e ever things are juſt, whatſoever things 
© are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, 
* whatſoever things are of good report; 


If there be any virtue, if there be any 
e praiſe, think on theſe things [I]. 


What then is the ſcheme of true CRHRI“ 
STIANITY, but /e ſuperadding Revelation 
Zo Reaſon to ſupply the defets of it ; and 


EF} FRM, IV. . | | 
1 e 


, PEHILOSOPHVx. 9 
the ſuperadding Reaſon to Revelation to 


Supply the defects of this tos at the ſame 


time 2 


Indeed, was REVELATION only a RE- 


PUBLICATION OF THE RELIGION OF Na- 
TURE, his Lordſhip's charge, tho' extra- 
vagantly urged, would appear to have 
fome foundation. For then Revelation 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be Religion of nature, 
reſtored and perfected: And then to recur 
back to Natural Religion to rectify Revela- 
tion, after Revelation had been introduced 
to rectify Natural Religion, would have, 
| tho” none of the marks of madneſs, which 
conſiſts in arguing conſequentially from 
falſe principles, yet great ſymptoms of 
folly, which conſiſts in arguing like his 
Lordſhip, from the frue. But he owns 
Chriſtianity to be founded on the Prin- 
ciple of REDEMPTION. Indeed he is as 
variable in this, as in moſt other points, 
and as often repreſents it to be @ republica- 
tion of the Religion of Nature : therefore, 
as we have all along made the beſt of his 
Contradictions, e'en let him do the ſame; 
for it ſeems not fit, he ſhould be debarred 
any advantages of his own providing, 

But 
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But let us ſet his Lordſhip's argu- 


ment in another light; and turn from 


his Philoſophic to his Legiſlative Character; 
and ſuppoſe him to reaſon thus, (for 
change but the terms, and the reaſoning 
will hold juſt as well in civil as in Fheolo- 


gic matters.) © Can he be leſs than mad 


*« who boaſts a em ¶ civil Lows ſuper- 
te added to the natural, to ſupply the de- 
ce fects of it; and who ſuperadds the na- 
« tural to the civil, to ſupply the defects 
e of this too, at the ſame time?” Now 
look, what figure the Politician would 


make, who ſhould thus dictate to his Pu- 


pils, even ſuch a one does our noble The- 
ologician make in dictating to all man- 
kind. 

Amongſt the numerous abſurdities in this 
famous argument, I don't know if it be 
worth while to take notice of one in the 


expreſſion; for as it ſeems not to be com- 


mitted with deſign, it hardly deſerves the 
name of a ſophiſm; and that is, the re- 
petition of the word sor ERA DDS: for tho), 
after the ſuperaddition of Revelation to 
Reaſon, Reaſon may be ſaid to be joined 


to Revelation; it can never, I think, be 


ſaid to be /uperadded to it. Becauſe this 


2 . would 
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would be ſetting the two Laws on one 
another's ſhoulders, and making each be- 
come top and bottom in its turn; and this, | | 
after he had owned Reaſon to be the foun- 
dation; and Revelation, the ſaperſtructure. | 

6. Another of his Lordſhip's general | 
e to Revelation, is as follows: [ 

© It is not, (he fays) in any degree, | 
1 *© fo agreeable to the notions of infinite 10 
cc vviſdom that God ſhould deal out his f 
e Revelations BY PARCELS, inſtead of 1 
* making a ſyſtem of moral Law, when it 
“ he created moral agents, that might f 
* anſwer his WHOLE purpoſe, in all cir- | 
% cumſtances of time, place, and perſons; 1 
% JUST AS HE MADE a phyſical ſyſtem of | 
« Laws for the other part, the inanimate 
ec part of his Creation [2]. 

Now with his Lordſhip's good leave, I 
am bold to think the contrary to be more 
probable: and that too on thoſe very 
principles of analogy, which his Lordſhip 1 
employs, to prove it leſs probable. He 11 
argues againſt the likelihood of God's 1 
giving the moral Law, IN PARCELS, be- 
cauſe the Phyſical Law was given AT ONCE. 
This plainly proceeds on a ſuppoſition that 


[2] Vol. v. p. 544. 
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the nature of the two ſyſtems is the ſame ; 


and that there is the like conſtancy and 


_ regularity in the ral as in the Phy/ical : 
For unleſs there be the ſame tendency to 


order, or to diſorder, in two general Syſtems, 
the means of governing them can never 
be the ſame. But obedience to their re- 
ſpective Laws, in theſe two ſyſtems, is 
not the fame : for paſſive MATTER, the 
ſubje& of the phy/ical, obeys, with ſmall 


-irtegularities, the Laws impreſſed upon it 


by it's Creator; but an a&ve MIND, the 
ſubject of the moral, is perpetually deviat- 
ing from that rule of right which the Go- 


vernor of the world preſcribed for its ob- 


ſervance. 

The method, therefore, of governing 
in the two Syſtems muſt needs, according 
to all our ideas of wiſdom, be very Ke. 
ferent, And the difference which our 
ſenſes tell us bas been obſerved, is that 
which natural reaſon teaches us to con- 
clude, ſhould be obſerved; namely, to a 


phyſical ſyſtem (whole ſubject would con- 


itantly and invariably obey) a Law given 


AT ONCE : and to a moral ſyſtem (whole | 
ſubject inclined it to frequent diforders) a 


Law given IN PARCELS; Which might, 
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from time to time, reform thoſe diſorders 
as they aroſe. | 

7. I ſhall conclude my fpeckingn with 
his Lordſhip's more e e to 
his Bible. | 

Speaking of the civil ä of 
Idolatry, under the Jewiſh Theocracy, he 
ſays, « God himſelf was the LEBGISLA- 
c TOR. The Citizens, therefore, of that 
«© commonwealth, who apoſtatized, were 
| &« proceeded againſt as traytors and rebels, 
| © guilty of no leſs than high-treaſon. 

<« Let it be ſo. The chjections, of injuſtice 
ce and cruelty, to thoſe Laws will remain in 
ce their full force, and be of more weight 
© to prove them HUMAN, than all theſe 
«© hypotheſes to prove them divine. God 
«© was KING, and idolatry was no leſs 
c than high treaſon ; no objection there- 
« fore can lye againſt the . Puniſh- 
e ment of it. None certainly, but every 
« objection to the MANNER and DEGREE 
«© in which this puniſhment was to be in- 
« flicted, ſtands good [3].” _ 

Here his Lordſhip, to make amends, 

as it were, for his frequent denial of the 
right without underſtanding the Caſe, has, 


[3] Vol. v. p. 193. 
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for once, ventured to agree to zt, upon the 


ſame terms. It hath been faid, e that God 
“ being KING of the Jews, idolatry was 
te high treaſon.” To this, his Lordſhip con- 
deſcends. But to ſhew us how well he un- 


derſtood the principle on which it ſtands, 


he affirms that God's being their LEOGISLA- 
TOR made Idolatry high treaſon. As if 
the bare giving Laws to a people conferred 
the MAGISTRACY on the Giver; or as if 
there could be high treaſon againſt any but 
the ſupreme civil Magiſtrate, But you ſhall 
ſee more of his talent for PHILOSOPHIC 


POLITICS, if it fall in my way (as perhaps 


it will) to ſpeak of his abilities in his own 
trade, It is his reaſoning on the ſubject, 
not his general &nowledge of it (things 
rarely to be found together in his Lord- 
ſhip's Eſſays) that I now propoſe to exa- 


mine. 


You obſerve then, he owns 1dolatry,. i in 
Judea, to be high Treaſon; and the Puniſh- 


ment of it (which is every where capital) 


to be juſt. But the manner and degree of 
that puniſhment he pronounces, both n- 
Juſt and cruel. Was this like a philoſo- 
phic Legiſlator !—When the queſtion is of 

| the 
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the juſtice or-injuſtice of a public Law, every 
man of common ſenſe, and endowed with 
the inſtinctive knowledge of right and 
wrong, may paſs a true judgment on it; 
becauſe it ſtands on the unalterable na- 
ture of things: in human Laws, on the 
relation between Magiſtrate and Subject; 
in divine Laws, on the relation between 
God and man; and in a Syſtem of Laws, 
like the Moſaic, on one and the ber 
in conjunction. Now his Lordſhip, in 
paſſing judgment on the caſe, upon theſe 
principles, pronounces the Law againſt 
Idolatry to be right and equitable. 
What can be more honourable for this 
part of the Jewiſh Syſtem * * It is Lord Bo- 
lingbroke who decrees: in favour” of it; 
and is aided in his judgment by the plain- 
eſt and cleareſt principles. Hold, ſays 
his Lordſhip; take this along with you, 
Tho' no objection can lie | againſt the Pu- 
NISHMENT, get every objection lies againſi the 
MANNER and DEGREE it. | 

Let us ſee then whether the latter 
8 of this decree ſtands upon the ſame 
plain and . ee with the 
former. 
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Jo judge truly of the manner and degree 
of a Puniſhment, I apprehend, more is re- 
quiſite, than to judge of the Puniſhment it 
ſelf; it requires an intimate acquaintance - 
with the People to whom this Law againſt 
pers, diſpofitions, prejudices, and ſituation; 
In a word, the knowledge of a thouſand 
circumſtances, which none but the Law- 
giver himſelf could perfectly underſtand ; 
certainly, not this Politician of Yeſterday. 
So that, it appears, the juſtice or injuſtice of 
the manner and degree of a puniſhment is 
not determinable on thoſe ſimple and ſteddy 
principles, which determine the juſtice or 
injuſtice of the puniſhment itſelf, but on 
others, which take their different natures 
of right and wrong from many ſhifting 
circumſtances ; from the degree of tem- 
ptation in the object; from the degree of 
Prejudice in the affections; of propenſity to 
the Crime; of malignity to the Syſtem; and 
from other various conſiderations, of which 
only thoſe who are perfect in the knoõ-ẽ-- 
ledge of antient manners in general, and of 
the Jewiſh People's in particular, can form 


any tolerable ideas. , 
of This 


ire I 
This is enough to ſhew the folly of ca- 
villing at the manner and degree of a pu- 
niſhment, after the puniſhment itſelf is al- 
lowed to be juſt and right. But this is 
not all; the very allowance of the puni/h- 
ment implies” a preſumption in favour of 
the manner and degree. The Puniſhment, 
examined, on plain and clear principles, 
is found to be juſt : admit now, the nan- 
ner and degree of it to be doubtful, for 
want of knowledge ſufficient to ſhew us 
the neceſſity, and conſequently, the zu/tice 
of them. Is it not fair to infer, that 
the Lawgiver, who obſerved the rule of 
juſtice in the puniſhment itſeif, obſerved 
it likewiſe in the manner and degree of the 
puniſhment ? | 
But his Lordſhip's cavil at the degree, 
will, perhaps, deſerve our more particular 
notice. Mſes makes the puniſhment, ca- 
pital, but with no unuſual circamſtances 
of cruelty attending the kind of death, 
more than we ſee inflicted for high treaſon 
in all the Countries of Europe at preſent. 
The inſtance of Naboth ſhews it to have 
been attended with confiſcation. This cir- 
cumſtance perhaps might have diſguſted 
his Lordſhip, But in a caſe, where he was 
H 2 ] perſonally 
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perſonally prejudiced, he ſhould have miſ- 
truſted his own judgment ; he ſhould have 
tried the force of thoſe arguments, by which 
a great Lawyer had lately evinced, that 
forfeitures for high treaſon is perfectly juſt 
and equitable. 

8. The noble Lord, haranguing on the 
conditions of Hiftorical Authenticity, de- 
livers this, for one of the chief, That 
<« the Facts, the principal Facts at leaſt, 
«© be confirmed by COLLATERAL TES“ 
% TIMONY, By collateral teſtimony (ſays 
© he) I mean the teſtimony of thoſe who 
*© had no common intereſt of Country, of 
Religion, or of Profeſſion, to diſguiſe 
ee or falſify the truth [A]. 
This condition of b:/tor:cal Authenticity 
w1ll be eaſily agreed to; as well as his de- 
finition of collateral 6 y: And the 
quotations of Jostenus and EuskBIus, 
from Egyptians, Phenicians, Chaldeans and 
Greets, will, without doubt, be urged by 
the defenders of Religion, as suck colla- 
teral teſiimeny , where the witneſles had no 
common intereſt of Country, of Religion, or 


of Prefeſſion to diſguiſe or falſify the truth. — 
Pardon me, ſays his Lordſhip, © Jo. 
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* s&EPHUS indeed attempts to ſupport his 
© hiſtory [the Bible] by collateral teſti- 
* montes, thoſe of Egyptians, Phenicians, 
* Chaldeans, and even Greeks. But theſe 
© teſtimonies, were they never ſo full to 
e his purpoſe, would CEASE To BE CoL- 
* LATERAL teſtimonies, by coMinG 
© THRO' HIM, Who had a common inter- 
<* eſt of Country and Religion to diſguiſe 
and to falſify the truth [5]. “! 

This ſeems a little hard, that, when 
our advantages of defence are, in his Lord- 
ſhip's opinion, ſo rare, the few we have, 
ſhould be loſt the very moment they are 
gained. JostPaUs has no ſooner ſeized 
this important mark of Hiſtorical authenti-- 
city, but it flips thro' his fingers as he is 
urging it: and, what is ſtil] more extra- 
ordinary, BECAUSE he urges it. The 
Book of life and the Seat of life, it ſeems, 
have this property in common — 

c Like following Lips thro' Creatures you 

„ | 

“ You loſe it in the moment you detect. 
For, asTully well obſerves, all human things 
are given to change. Corpora noſtra non 


[5] Vol. iii. p. 28 1. | 
B-=3 ce novimus. 
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* novimus. Itaque Medici ipſi, quorum 
e intererat ea noſſe, aparuerunt ut vide- 
© rentur: nec eo tamen ajunt EMPIRICI 
* notiora eſſe illa, quia poſſit fieri ut pate- 
& facta et detecta, MUTENTUR."” 

But to illuſtrate this wonderful reaſon- 
ing, Jet us make a ſuppoſition, or rather, 
let us lay down a ads, that Ar ION had 
infiſted on this very condition of hiſtorical 
authenticity ; and that JosEPHus, who de- 
fended the Bible againſt him, agreed to 
put the iſſue of the debate upon it: And 
ſo produced the teſtimony of Egyprians, 


Phwenicians, Chaldeans, and even Greeks, 


to ſupport the ſacred ſtory, Thus far, his 


Lordſhip will allow that matters went 


fairly on, and the argument had its pro- 
per efficacy. JoszPnus quoted from the 
Works of Pagan writers, tranſmitted to 
him thro' the hands of Pagan readers ; 
and being engaged with a clear-fighted 
Adverſary, without doubt, quoted exactly. 
The hiftorical authenticity of the BiBLE 
therefore was eſtabliſhed on the terms his 
Adverſary required. Wi 

. How then comes it to paſs, that an ar- 
gument which was once concluſive, has 


now loſt its force? What was truth in that 
I | | „ 0 
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Age muſt be truth in this; or not only 
the Authenticity, but the very being of Hit- 
tory will become precarious. 

Do theſe pagan teſtimonies, in running 
thro' the chanel of Joszpuus, become. 
polluted, as ſoon as the original books ceaſe 
to exiſt? No, ſays his Lordſhip ; but they 
become ſuſpected. Indeed, if he could 
prove that JosEpHus deſtroyed them; or 
was aiding in their deſtruction; or had a 
fore-knowledge of their loſs, his Lordſhip 
might have ſome reaſon to ſuſpef#. But 
to talk of ſuſpicion, merely becauſe Jos- 
PHUS was intereſted that the quotations 
ſhould be to his purpoſe, is ſo vague an 
_ objection, as ſhews that ſuch an anſwerer 
will never be without his cavils. Were the 

Originals ſtill in being, he would then 
ſuſpect that theſe paſſages had been foiſted 
in by ſome Jewiſh or Chriſtian Impoſtor ; 
at leaſt, by ſome body or other, who had 
a common intereſt of Country, of Religion, er 
of Profeſſion, to diſguiſe or faljify the truth. 
In ſhort, he would ſuſþef# all the World 
rather than give up what he had once 
maintained. | 
To ſhew you, this is ſaid neither at ran- 
dom nor in malice, conſider his Lordſhip's 

[H4] | - cant 
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conduct where this collateral teſtimony is 
circumſtanced as he himſelf requires. 

The defenders of Religion ſay, that 
the PENTAT EUCH, which repreſents Mo- 
ss as the Leader and Legiſlator of the Iſrael- 
ites, is ſupported by that evidence which 
his Lordſhip calls collateral. What ſays 
his good Lordſhip to this? © Be it ſo, that 
de the Iſraelites had a Leader and Legifla- 
ce tor called Moſes is proved by the con- 
ſent of Foreign, whom I call collateral 
„ Evidences. But ſurely it will not fol- 
cc low, that this man CoNVERSED WITH 


La) 


cc 


© THE SUPREME BEING FACE TO FACE, 


© which theſe collateral Witneſſes do not 
« affirm [6] 

Thus you ſee, theſe G ei- 
dences will always be rejected, whether 
they tell their ſtory vive voce, or whether 
their depoſitions be taken down by ſuch 
who avail themſelves of their teſtimony. 


converſed with the ſupreme Being face to 
face. Would his Lordſhip have believed 
them, if they did? Why, no, ſays he, I 
mult needs reckon ſuch relations amongſt 
the Miracles of the Greek and Roman 


{0} Vol, iii. p. 282. 


Hiſtorians, 


But, they do not ſay that this man 
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Hiſtorians. Very well, my Lord. And 
does not this ſhew, that if the collateral 
evidence ſpeak but to Moſes' Legiſlation 
and civil rule, they ſpeak to every thing 
they are called for. — It is doubted, for 
inſtance, whether Livy relates truly the 
operations of ſuch or ſuch a campaign 
againſt Hannibal : Polybius, Plutarch, and 
Appian, are produced as collateral evi- 
dences, but they ſpeak not a word of thoſe 
Prodigies which the Roman Hiſtorian re- 
lates at large. 

But his hate to Moſes is immortal: 

N Wicht lng all his Lordſhip's pretend- 
ed contempt of him, as a Legiſlator, it looks 
as if, in his heart, he thought him a for- 
midable Rival. Archbiſhop Tillotſon had 
attempted to defend the Authenticity of 
his writings, on this footing, that the un- 
believer would only give the ſame credit to 
them wwhich he gives to every civil Hiſtorian, 
His Lordſhip owns the demand to be rea- 
ſonable ; and is willing to try his Bro- 
ther Legiſlator, on theſe terms. 

In order to this, he obſerves, <* That 
«* one condition of the Authenticity of 
t any human Hiſtory, and ſuch alone 
5 ** (fays he) we are to conſider in this 

__ © ple 
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« place, is, that it contains nothing re- 
% pugnant to the experience of mankind. 
Things repugnant to this experience are 
sto be found in many that paſs however 
« for authentic ; in that of Livy, for in- 
te ſtance: but then theſe incredible anec- 
ce dotes ſtand by themſelves, as it were, 
« and the hiſtory, may go on without 
« them. But this is not the caſe of the 
| e Pentateuch, nr of the other Books of the 
Old Teſtament. Incredible anecdotes are 
© not mentioned ſeldom and occaſionally 
| c in them: THE WHOLE HISTORY 18 
© FOUNDED ON SUCH, it conſiſts of little 
ce elſe, and IF IT WERE NOT A HISTORY 
c OF THEM, IT WOULD BE A HISTORY 

e OF NOTHING [/].“ 

| His Lordſhip's objection to the Authen- 
zicity of the Bible as a civil hiſtory, is, that 

it is full of Miracles: and, ſuppoſing the 

Defender of Revelation ready to reply, 

4 © So likewiſe is the Hiſtory of Livy; and 

„yet that does not deſtroy its credit; 

he obviates the reply extremely well. 

There is an eſſential difference, ſays he, 

between the Miracles of Mosks and of 

Livy. The Roman Hiſtorian's are de- 
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tached pieces; they make no part of the 
ſubject, and are extraneous to it: But the 
Miracles of the Jewiſh writer are intimate- 
ly related to all the civil affairs, and make 
a neceſſary and inſeparable part; the 2whole 
biflory is founded on them. Take away 
Livy's miracles, and the train of civil 
events goes on juſt as well without them : 
Take away Mosts's, and his hiſtory be- 
comes a heap of confuſion, or, more pro- 
perly, it z5 @ History of nothing. 

I am proud of any opportunity to ac- 
knowledge the obligations which Learning 
or Religion have to his Lordſhip; I only 
with the occaſions had been more fre- 
quent. As it is, I am unwilling to let 
the firſt that occurred to me paſs by with- 
out my thanks, leſt the occaſion ſhould 
never return. 

In a word, his Lordihip's s obſervation 
on the difference between the MIRACLES in 
Moss and in Livy, is ſolid and maſterly. 
And this difference, let me obſerve, is a 
certain mark, tho' not of that civil au- 
thenticity which the good Archbiſhop's ar- 


ument requires, Yet of that divine ori- 
Fa 


ginal which the SCRIPTURES arrogate to 
themſelves, 
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It is the ſpecious, but trite, objection 

of infidelity againſt the Miracles recorded 

there, that thoſe remote ages were full of 


prodigies and portents. Why then, fays 
the Freethinker, ſhould we believe the 


incredible anecdotes of Moss, rather than 


thoſe of Livy? For a very good reaſon, 
replies his Lordſhip, we find them in a 
hiſtory eſſentially different from that of 
Livy. Take away his miracles, together 
with all thoſe of the other pagan Hiſtori- 
ans, and the Story ſtands juſt as it did. 


But take away the BiBLE-MIRACLEsS, and 


you reduce the civil part of the relation to 


a ſtate of inexplicable confuſion. 


Again, one of the leaſt hacknied, and in- 
deed leaſt futile, obſervations I have ever heard 
urged againſt the Bible, (and it has been 
urged to me) is the WANT OF A NECESSARY 
CONNEXION between the civil and the 
miraculous parts of that Hiſtory. Here 
again his Lordſhip comes in, in ſupport 
of Revelation, and fays, that this neceſſary 
connexion is evident to all, for that nothing 
can be made of the civil part, if you ww 
away the miraculous, Which ſure is 

enne:!on of ſome ſtrength. 


Thus 
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Thus has his Lordſhip, before he was 
aware, in attempting to deſtroy the civil 
authenticity of the Bible, ſupported its di- 
vine original, And this good, tho' unde- 
ſigned, ought however to be acknowledg- 
ed. But you may think, perhaps, that a 
matter of this importance, is not here 
ſufficiently developed. Without doubt, it 
is not. This is a long ſtory; and as I pre- 
tend to have ſupplied this DESIDERATUM, 
The want of a connexion betaween the mira- 
culous and civil part of the ſacred Hiſtory, 
I ſhall refer you to the proper place, where 
you may ſee it at large. 

In the mean time give me leave to go 
on with his Lordſhip; And proceed to the 
propoſition itſelf, That the Bible Miracles 
deſtroy its credit as a civil hiſtory. Now 
this I apprehend to be a pure piece of 
chicane. Let us ſee how the matter 
ſtands between the Archbiſhop and his 
Lordſhip. 
 Bxrifvers fay, the Bible-Hiſtory is 
the hiſtory of a Diſpenſation really divine : 
UNBELIEVERS fay, it 1s the hiſtory of one 
only pretended ; and endeavour to ſupport 


their aſſertion, by ſhewing it to have the civil 
marks 
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marks of falſehood and impoſture. Here the 
Archbiſhop ſteps forward and ſays, that he 
is willing the authenticity of the Bible 
ſhould be tried on the Standard of a crvir 
Hiſtory, Agreed, replies his Lordſhip ; 
And what ſay you now to MiracLes ? 


Say ? Why, that miracles are out of the 
queſtion ; and come not into conſide- 


ration till the Divine authority be con- 
tended for. When we agreed to conſider 
the Bible as a civil hiſtory only, it was not 
for truth's, but for argument's fake, If 
we held the Writers of it to be mere civil 


Hiſtorians, the miracles, recorded in it, 


might be fairly urged againſt us; and urg- 
ed with advantage, if indeed there be that 
difference between them and Livy's, which 
is pretended, But as we hold the Writers 
were indeed inſpired, You, my Lord, have 
ſhewn us, by that difference, to juſtify the 


miraculous part, whenever their inſpiration 


becomesa queſtion between us. In the mean 
time, ſtick to your point, and never fancy 
you can make our Divines the dupes of fo 
pitiful a Sophiſm. You have drawn us, 
while we argue a particular qugſtion with 
you, to exclude one of our principles; and 


then urge againſt ht queſtion, a FACT, 
which 
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which fade upon the excluded principle, 
and ſo cannot be defended while the prin- 
ciple remains excluded: Which is juſt, 
as if, when you had perſuaded us to tye 
our hands, on promiſe that the queſtion 
ſhould be only about the 2% of our feet, 
You ſhould obje& to us our inability of 
laying faſt hold upon you. Your own 
words, my Lord, where you puſh this 
imaginary advantage, beſt detect the fraud 
and impoſture of your proceeding, * The 
Old Teſtament (you ſay) is founded in 

« incredibility. Almoſt every event con- 
<« tained in it, is incredible in its cauſes and 
« conſequences; and I muſt except or 
© reject the whole, as I faid juſt now. 
© No one, EXCEPT HERE AND THERE A 
„ Drvixe, will preſume to ſay, that the 
{© hiſtories of the old Teſtament are con- 
« formable to the experience of Mankind, 
« and the natural courſe of things.” 

Except here and there a Divine, do 
you ſay? Nor they neither, I aſſure 
your Lordſhip. What they ſay is this, 
That every thing of a mere civil nature in 
the Old Teſtament has all the marks of 
civil anthenticity. This is all they ſaid, 


and 
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and all they meant to ſay. And, on what 
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good grounds they ſaid it, give me leave 
to ſhew your Lordſhip a little more at 
large. 

The Bible tells us, the wodd was cre- 
ated in time ; and the time at no immenſe 
diſtance, as ſeveral fabulous relations of 
pagan Antiquity had pretended. — And 
does not the late invention of Arts prove 
that the Bible ſays nothing but what ap- 
pears very probable? | 

It ſays, the Earth was overflowed % a 
deluge of waters. And do not the con- 
tents of its ſurface demonſtrate that ſuch 
has been its fate? 

The Bible ſays, again, that the Foun- 


ders of Cities were the inventers of arts; 
that the firſt c:27/ Governments aroſe from 


the Domeſtic, and compoſed ſmall Mo- 
narchies.— And do not experience and the 


natural courſe of things ſupport this credi- 


ble anecdote? 
The Pentateuch informs us, that the Iſ- 
raclites, after a long abode in Egypt, went 
out as a great People, and in an hoſtile | 
manner, to ſeek new habitations.— Of this | 
your Lordſhip may have both external and 
inter- 
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internal evidence. The external are the 
Egyptian, Phoenician, Chaldee, and Greek 


Writers, quoted by Joſephus and Euſe- 


bius: the internal is the whole Jewiſh 
RITUAL. 

Scripture * the defection of the 
ten tribes to Idolatry, their tranſportation 
to a foreign land, and the repeopling that 
part of Judea with a new Colony of Ido- 
laters.— And of the truth of all this, we 
ſay, the Samaritan Pentateuch, yet ex- 
—_ is a ſtrong and amazing Witneſs. 

| Theſe, my Lord, are a very few of the 
numerous inſtances which might be pro- 
duced to ſhew the civil Authenticity ot 
the Bible. And on theſe and ſuch as 
theſe, the Clergy's challenge ſtood, when 
they undertook to prove that Authenticity, 
on the common principles of hiſtoric cre- 
dit. And further, or other than this, 
they neither ſaid nor meant to ſay. They 
underſtood, as well as your Lordſhip, the 
difference between Moſes's miracles and 
thoſe of Livy; that the Jewiſh Hiſtory, 
unlike to all other, is 4oholely founded on mi- 
racles, But they diſtinguiſhed better than 
your Lordſhip, of Moſes' civil Hiſtory : 
which conſiſts of two parts; the peculiar 

[I] Diſpen- 
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Diſpenſation to that people, and their 
tranſactions with their neighbours ; and 
the occaſional ſtory of the reſt of mankind. 
It is the firſt only to which his Lordſhip's 
obſervation can be applied, viz. that the 
civil cannot be ſeparated from the mracu- 
ous part: Nor did the clergy attempt it. 
It was the other, we muſt needs ſuppoſe, 
to which the Archbiſhop's challenge refer- 


red : And I have ſhewn juſt above, that 


we are able to make it good. 

Thus would I have reaſoned with his 
Lordſhip; and thus, in fact was he rea- 
ſoned with, (as I may have occaſion to tell 
you in my next Letter) but he was deaf to 
all adviſe, tho' it was given in private, 
and to fave his memory from the diſ- 


grace of theſe portentous E88avs, What 
remained was to expoſe them, as they de- 


ſerved, to the laughter and contempt of 


mankind, 
And now, Sir, I think I have pretty well 


diſcharged my general promiſe to You. 


When one looks back upon this ſtrange 
collection of poor meagre, disjointed, rea- 
ſoning, tied together, in a ſort, by his 
Syſtem, and ſwelled up, to look like ſub- 
| ſtance, by the tumor of his Rhetoric, it 


I | | puts 
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puts us in mind of the old ſtory of Pro- 
metheus; and we ſee his Lordſhip inſult- 
ing the ſanctity of the PuBL1c, juſt as that 
moſt antient of Freethinkers did the Ar.- 
TAR oF JUPITER; on which, as the Po- 
ets tell us, he offered up to the King of 
Gods and Men, A HEAP OF DRY BONES 
COVERED WITH FAT. _ 


I am, &c. 
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And ſpeedily will be Publiſhed, 
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